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PREFACE 


In  the  month  of  September,  1918,  the  War  Department 
created  the  “Students’  Army  Training  Corps,”  and  a unit  of 
the  Corps  was  established  at  Dartmouth  College.  One  of 
the  requirements  of  the  Department  was  that  a “Course  on 
the  Issues  of  the  War”be  given  to  all  members  of  the  Corps 
with  a few  exceptions.  In  the  language  of  the  bulletin 
issued  by  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Special  Train- 
ing of  the  War  Department,  the  purpose  of  this  course  was 
“to  enhance  the  morale  of  the  members  of  the  Corps  by  giv- 
ing them  an  understanding  of  what  the  war  is  about  and 
the  supreme  importance  to  civilization  of  the  cause  for 
which  we  are  fighting”  and  “to  make  the  issues  of  the  war 
a living  reality  to  each  man.” 

President  Hopkins  appointed  the  heads  of  the  depart- 
ments of  History,  Economics,  and  Political  Science  (Pro- 
fessors Foster,  Dixon  and  J.  P.  Richardson)  as  a committee 
to  organize  the  course  and  have  general  supervision  of  it. 
After  conferences  with  instructors  at  Dartmouth  and  else- 
where and  with  representatives  of  the  War  Department’s 
Committee  on  Education,  the  plan  was  adopted  at  Dart- 
mouth of  studying,  each  term,  two  contrasting  types  of 
nations,  comparing  these  countries  from  the  points  of  view 
of  History,  Government,  Economics,  Philosophy  and  Lit- 
erature, and  relating  this  comparative  study  at  all  points 
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to  the  issues  of  the  war.  This  plan  served  the  double  pur- 
pose of  covering  in  each  term  “a  small  area  well  cultivated,” 
and  also  of  meeting  the  expressed  aim  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment Committee,  namely,  “to  give  an  understanding  of  the 
underlying  conflict  of  points  of  view,  as  expressed  in  the 
governments,  philosophies  and  literatures  of  the  various  t 
states  on  both  sides  of  the  struggle.” 

For  the  first  term  of  twelve  weeks,  Germany  and  Eng- 
land were  taken  as  the  two  typical  states  representing  con- 
flicting points  of  view.  The  outline«which  follows  covers 
the  work  of  one  term  and  discusses  the  aims  and  issues  of 
the  war  as  illustrated  by  two  nations,  one  representing  au- 
tocracy and  the  other  democracy.  The  other  typical  con- 
trasting states,  like  Austria-Hungary  and  France,  would 
have  been  studied  in  like  manner  during  the  second  term 
had  the  Students’  Army  Training  Corps  continued.  In  the 
third  term,  the  plan  was  to  consider  some  of  the  social, 
governmental,  and  economic  questions  of  the  war  which 
are  matters  of  interest  and  concern  to  all  the  nations,  and  in 
particular  to  establish  the  relation  of  the  United  States  to 
the  war  and  to  the  problems  of  a righteous  settlement  and 
a lasting  peace. 

It  was  felt  that  by  this  method  of  approach  the  men 
who  left  the  Corps  for  active  military  service  in  December 
(it  was  expected  there  would  be  many  such)  would  get  a ? 
more  complete  and  vivid  understanding  at  least  of  a part 
of  the  issues  of  the  struggle  than  would  otherwise  be  pos- 
sible, and  that  by  the  end  of  the  year  the  study  would  be  rea- 
sonably complete. 
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All  these  plans  were  cut  short  by  the  armistice  and  the 
ensuing  demobilizing  of  the  Students’  Army  Training  Corps 
in  December.  The  necessity  of  bringing  the  College  back 
to  normal  conditions  as  rapidly  as  possible  seemed  so  para- 
mount that  it  appeared  unwise  to  continue  the  course 
through  the  remainder  of  the  year  as  a part  of  the  regular 
College  curriculum. 

The  course  was  necessarily  organized  hastily  and  given 
under  novel  and  difficult  conditions,  not  the  least  of  which 
was  the  fact  that  the  beginning  of  the  course  was  postponed 
for  two  weeks  (from  October  1 to  October  14),  owing  to 
the  epidemic  of  influenza,  and  thereby  the  time,  already 
too  limited  to  cover  the  ground  marked  out,  was  still  fur- 
ther curtailed. 

The  outline  is  presented  exactly  as  it  was  given  to  the 
men,  as  a part  of  the  history  of  Dartmouth  in  war  time,  and 
as  the  corpus  vile  of  an  interesting  educational  experiment 
in  cooperation. 

The  course  was  taken  by  about  seven  hundred  men, 
divided  for  recitation  into  twenty-five  sections  from  twenty- 
five  to  thirty  men  in  each  section.  For  lectures,  which  were 
given  in  A Dartmouth,  the  division  was  into  two  sections. 
Once  a week  the  seventeen  members  of  the  teaching  staff 
met  for  an  evening’s  conference,  led  by  the  instructor  who 
was  responsible  for  the  next  lecture  and  for  the  outline  of 
the  work  to  be  covered  the  succeeding  week. 

The  bibliographical  portion  of  the  outline  lays  no 
claim  to  exhaustiveness  or  to  superiority  in  selection.  The 
materials  as  cited  and  used  are  those  that  possessed  a ready 
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availability  for  the  immediate  purposes  of  this  particular 
course,  which  it  should  be  remembered  covers  only  two 
of  the  many  countries  at  war.  Here  again  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  course  was  organized  and  concluded  was 
a factor  for  which  due  allowance  must  be  made. 

Whatever  success  may  have  attended  this  course  in 
War  Issues  should  be  ascribed  chiefly  to  the  members  of 
the  faculty  who  were  drafted  from  twelve  different  de- 
partments to  new  and  comparatively  unfamiliar  work, 
some  of  them  to  the  laborious  tasks  of  reading  and  marking 
innumerable  maps  and  quiz  papers.  Their  cooperation 
was  at  all  times  and  in  every  case  hearty,  enthusiastic,  and 
inspiring. 

Herbert  Darling  Foster 
Frank  Haigh  Dixon 
James  Parmelee  Richardson 


INTRODUCTORY  NOTE 


The  readings  and  assignments  which  are  marked  with 
an  asterisk  are  those, which  were  required  of  all  students. 
Readings  not  so  marked  were  recommended,  especially  to 
members  of  the  teaching  staff.  Required  text-books  used 
in  the  course  were  Hazen’s  Modern  European  History, 
hereinafter  referred  to  as  “Hazen,”  and  Lowell’s  Greater 
European  Governments,  hereinafter  referred  to  as  “Low- 
ell.” The  publications  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Infor- 
mation were  also  used  freely  as  required  material  and  are 
hereinafter  referred  to  as  “C.P.I.” 


EXERCISE  1.  October  14,  Lecture.  (H.  D.  Foster.)  Democracy  and 
Autocracy;  Prussia  and  Germany  to  1848. 


Summary  of  Lecture 

a.  Introduction:  aim  of  war  and  of  the  course;  scheme  for 
this  quarter. 

b.  Underlying  conflict  between  Democracy  and  Autocracy. 

c.  Prussia,  the  core  of  Germany;  sketch  of  the  rise  of  Prus- 
sia ; Germany  to  1848. 

d.  Three  grounds  for  America’s  entrance  into  war. 


Assignments  and  Readings 

^President  Wilson’s  War  Message  of  April  2,  1917  and  his 
*Flag  Day  Address,  in  Appendix  to  “How  the  War  Came  to 
America.”  (C.P.I.  No.  1.) 

The  War  Message  and  Facts  behind  it.  (C.P.I.  No.  101.) 
McLaughlin,  “The  Great  War.”  (C.P.I.  No.  104.) 

Sherman,  “American  and  Allied  Ideals.”  (C.P.I.  No.  112.) 
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EXERCISE 


2.  Oct.  16,  Recitation.  Germany  to  1866. 

Outline  of  Topics 

a.  Unsuccessful  attempt  to  establish  constitutional,  represen- 
tative government  in  Germany  in  1848 ; why  King  of  Prus- 
sia refused  crown ; significance  of  attempt ; failure  of  revolu- 
tion, and  reaction  in  Prussia ; Constitution  of  1850  in 
Prussia. 

b.  Prussia,  1850-1863 ; reaction  to  1859 ; significance  of  struggle 
over  military  and  constitutional  changes ; Bismarck, — his 
character,  and  earlier  career,  his  ideas  and  methods  as  il- 
lustrative of  spirit  of  Prussia  and  modern  Germany. 

c.  Bismarck’s  three  wars. 

(1)  War  of  1864  and  Bismarck’s  plan  for  Prussia. 

(2)  War  of  1866  (Seven  Weeks’  War);  origin;  reasons 
for  Prussian  success;  Prussian  annexations;  North 
German  Confederation,  1867. 


Assignments  and  Readings 

^Review  of  exercise  No.  1 including  lecture  and  readings. 
*Hazen,  pp.  298-301,  306-312,  341-350. 

^Outline  map  of  western  Europe  to  be  handed  in  showing:  (1) 
Prussia  before  annexations  of  1866;  (2)  Prussian  annexations 
of  1866;  rivers  Rhine,  Weser,  Elbe,  Vistula,  Oder;  Frankfort, 
Cologne,  Berlin,  Sadowa;  Bohemia.  (Map  in  Hazen,  pp.  350- 
351,  with  use  of  data  in  text.)  Use  of  two  colors  will  be  help- 
ful in  showing  (1)  and  (2)  above. 

Hazen,  Europe  Since  1815,  pp.  145-152,  173-175,  183-186. 

Holt  and  Chilton,  European  History,  1862-1914,  pp.  9-36. 
Seignobos,  Europe  Since  1814,  pp.  442-448  (Revolution  of  1848 
in  Prussia.) 

On  Prussia : Marriot  and  Robertson,  Evolution  of  Prussia ; 
Tuttle,  History  of  Prussia;  Henderson,  Short  History  of  Ger- 
many; Longmans,  Frederick  the  Great;  Andrews,  Develop- 
ment of  Modern  Europe. 


EXERCISE 


EXERCISE 
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3.  Oct.  18,  Recitation.  Germany,  1866-1871;  The  Franco* 
Prussian  War. 

Outline  of  Topics 

a.  Causes:  unification  of  Germany;  efforts  of  Napoleon  III 
to  strengthen  dynasty ; Hohenzollern  candidacy  for  the  Span- 
ish throne;  Ems  Despatch  (*mimeographed) . 

b.  Progress  of  war:  French  mistakes;  German  preparedness 
and  plans  of  campaign ; Metz ; Sedan. 

c.  Results:  for  France, — indemnity,  German  annexation  of  Al- 
sace-Lorraine ; for  Germany, — establishment  of  Empire, 
Bismarckism  ; for  Europe, — the  Armed  Peace. 

Assignments  and  Readings 
*Hazen,  pp.  351-363. 

*Hand  in  outline  map  showing  in  two  different  colors:  (1)  Al- 
sace-Lorraine; (2)  the  South  German  States  which  during 
the  war  joined  with  the  North  German  Confederation  to  es- 
tablish the  German  Empire ; rivers  Rhine,  Moselle,  Meuse, 
Loire,  Seine,  Oise,  Aisne,  Marne,  Somme;  Vosges  Mts. ; Paris, 
Metz,  Strassburg,  Sedan,  Belfort,  Tours,  Bordeaux. 
*Bismarck’s  Editing  of  the  Ems  Despatch,  mimeographed  by 
permission  from  Anderson,  Documents  pp.  593-594,  and  Rob- 
inson and  Beard,  Readings  in  Modern  European  History,  Vol. 
II,  pp.  158-159.  (See  Appendix  A.) 

Hazen,  Europe  since  1815,  ch.  xiii. 

Holt  and  Chilton,  European  History,  1862-1914,  chs.  vi,  vii. 
Origin  of  the  war,  Rose,  Development  of  European  Nations, 
Vol.  II,  pp.  45-57. 

Hazen,  Alsace-Lorraine. 

Davis,  Roots  of  the  War.  ch.  i.* 

4.  Oct.  21,  Recitation.  German  Empire,  1871-1914. 

Outline  of  Topics 

a.  Imperial  government  of  Germany:  Constitution;  Kaiser; 
Bundesrath ; Reichstag;  Chancellor;  preponderance  of  Prus- 
sia (constitution  of  Prussia  since  1850). 

b.  Kulturkampf. 
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c.  Bismarck  and  the  Socialists : growth  of  social  democratic 
party, — composition,  leaders,  principles ; repression  1878- 
1890;  social  insurance  measures;  purpose  and  result. 

d.  Bismarck’s  tariff  and  colonial  policies. 

e.  Foreign  policy:  aim, — isolation  of  France;  Congress  of  Ber- 
lin, 1878;  Triple  Alliance,  1882. 

f.  Retirement  of  Bismarck,  1890. 

g.  William  II,  1888;  expansion  of  Germany;  political  condi- 
tions; growth  of  Socialism;  German  Naval  power;  (for  for- 
eign policies,  especially  friction  with  France,  England,  and 
Russia,  see  Hazen,  index,  under  Triple  Alliance,  France,  etc.). 

Assignments  and  Readings 

*Hazen,  pp.  363-383,  with 

^Review  of  pp.  311-312. 

Hazen,  Government  of  Germany.  (C.P.I.  No.  103.)  (Required 
under  Exercise  7.) 

Hazen,  Europe  Since  1815,  ch.  xiv. 

Holt  and  Chilton,  pp.  174-177,  180-184,  264-279,  434-437,  524- 
538,  and  consult  index  under  “Germany.” 

Davis,  Roots  of  the  War,  ch.  ix,  “The  New  German  Empire 
and  its  Genius.” 

Formation  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  Seymour,  Diplomatic  Back- 
ground of  the  War,  ch.  ii. 


5.  Oct.  23,  Lecture.  (J.  P.  Richardson.)  The  Theory  of 
the  German  State. 

Summary  of  Lecture 

a.  Historical  Roots. 

b.  The  Central  Principle — The  State  is  Power. 

c.  Logical  Developments. 

(1)  Individual  rights  denied. 

(2)  Right  and  duty  to  make  war. 

(3)  Small  states  must  perish. 

(4)  Treaties  are  not  binding. 

(5)  General  arbitration  inconceivable. 

(6)  International  law  absurd. 


is 


d.  Manifestations. 

(1)  Kaiserism;  Autocracy. 

(2)  Militarism;  Zabern. 

(3)  Pan-Germanism ; Germany’s  Mission. 


Assignments  and  Readings 


^German  Militarism  and  its  German  Critics,  pp.  3-8,  20-40.  (C. 
P.I.  No.  13.) 

*The  German  War  Code.  (C.P.I.  No.  11.) 

Treitschke,  Politics.  Introduction  by  A.  J.  Balfour.  Vol.  I, 
chs.  i,  ii,  iii,  v.  Vol.  II,  chs.  xv,  xxii,  xxvii,  xxviii. 

Bernhardi,  Germany  and  the  Next  War,  chs.  i,  ii,  iii,  v,  xiii. 
Burgess,  Political  Science  and  Constitutional  Law,  Vol.  I.  pp. 
37-48. 

Davis,  Roots  of  the  War,  pp.  162-181 ; pp.  345-373. 

Usher,  Pan-Germanism,  ch.  i. 

Wister,  The  Pentecost  of  Calamity,  passim. 


EXERCISE  6.  Oct.  25,  Recitation.  Structure  of  the  German  Empire. 


Outline  of  Topics 


a.  Status  1815-1866  under  the  Diet;  a “League  of  States.” 
(Reading  of  Hazen,  pp.  210-213;  230-231 ; 259-262;  and  the 
study  of  the  maps  at  pp.  228,  254,  260  recommended.)  cf. 
United  States  under  Articles  of  Confederation. 

b.  The  North  German  Bund,  1866;  a Federal  State. 

Marks  real  beginning  of  Empire. 

c.  Constitution  of  1871. 

(1)  Four  constituent  parts. 

(2)  By  whom  drawn?  By  whom  accepted? 

(3)  Preponderance  of  Prussia — “The  lion,  foxes  and 


mice. 
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EXERCISE 


d.  Content  and  Form  of  the  Constitution. 

(1)  Significance  of  the  Preamble,  (cf.  United  States.) 

(2)  Division  of  power  between  Empire  and  States  (cf. 
United  States)  ; note  tendencies  toward  centralization. 

(3)  Importance  of  Army  and  Navy, — Militarism. 

(4)  Method  of  amendment. 

Assignments  and  Readings 

^Review  of  Exercise  5,  including  both  lecture  and  readings. 
*Hazen,  pp.  306-311;  363-366. 

^Selected  extracts  from  German  Constitution.  (Mimeographed. 
See  Appendix  B.) 

Lowell,  Governments  of  France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  pp.  164- 

184. 

Ogg,  Governments  of  Europe,  pp.  193-209. 

Dodd,  Modern  Constitutions.  (Constitution  of  Germany  in 
Vol.  I.) 

Burgess,  Vol.  I,  pp.  109-124.  (History  of  Formation  of  the  Con- 
stitution.) 

Burgess,  Vol.  I,  pp.  155-167.  (Organization  of  the  State.) 
(Note. — Lowell’s  Greater  European  Governments  was  not  pub- 
lished in  season  so  that  it  could  be  used  for  assignments  for 
the  exercises  on  German  Government.) 

7.  Oct.  28,  Recitation.  The  Governmental  Machinery  of 
German  Empire. 

Outline  of  Topics 

a.  Reichstag. 

(1)  Composition,  size,  term. 

(2)  How  chosen?  Is  it  representative? 

(3)  Powers. 

(4)  Points  of  strength. 

(5)  Points  of  weakness. 

b.  Bundesrath. 

(1)  Composition,  size,  term. 

(2)  Whom  does  it  represent? 

(3)  Powers. 

(4)  Points  of  strength. 

(5)  Points  of  weakness,  e.g.  at  mercy  of  Prussia. 
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(Under  both  (a)  and  (b)  comparison  should  constantly  be  made 
with  the  House  of  Representatives  and  Senate  of  the  United 
States.) 

c.  Emperor. 

(1)  How  chosen? 

(2)  Powers. 

(a)  Over  Chancellor. 

(b)  Over  Bundesrath. 

(c)  Over  Reichstag. 

(d)  Over  Army  and  Navy. 

(3)  Points  of  weakness?  (No  veto — cf.  President  of 
United  States.) 

d.  Chancellor. 

(1)  How  chosen? 

(2)  To  whom  responsible ? (Prince  Max’s  speech.) 

(3)  Subordinates, — how  chosen,  standing. 

(Can  members  of  Reichstag  serve  in  the  Ministry,  so- 
called?  Constitution — Articles  9 and  21.) 

Assignments  and  Readings 

*Hazen,  Government  of  Germany.  (C.P.I.  No.  3.) 

Ogg,  pp.  210-244. 

Lowell,  Government  of  France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  pp.  184- 
217.  (Same  material  in  Lowell,  Governments  and  Parties. 
Vol.  I,  pp.  232-285.) 

Burgess,  Vol.  II,  pp.  77-93,  (German  Imperial  Legislature). 

Questions  for  Ten-Minute  Written  Quiz 
(One  question  to  each  man.) 

1.  Describe  the  Reichstag:  How  chosen?  Size?  Length  of 
term?  Powers  (indicating  points  of  weakness)? 

Is  it  a representative  body? 

2.  Describe  the  Bundesrath:  How  chosen?  Size?  Composi- 
tion? Powers? 
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EXERCISE 


3.  (a)  Describe  the  position  of  the  Imperial  Chancellor  in  re- 
lation to : 

(1)  The  Emperor. 

(2)  The  Reichstag. 

(b)  How  can  the  German  Emperor  exert  power  over  the 
Bundesrath  ? 

4.  Describe  the  Prussian  voting  system  and  its  effects. 

8.  Oct.  30,  Recitation.  Government  of  Germany  (cont.) 
Prussia;  Alsace-Lorraine. 

Outline  of  Topics 

a.  Preponderance  of  Prussia  in  Empire.  (See  Exercise  6,  sec- 
tion (c)  (3),  above.) 

b.  Prussian  Legislature. 

c.  The  franchise  of  Prussia. 

d.  Government  of  Alsace-Lorraine. 

Assignments  and  Readings 
*Hazen,  pp.  311-312. 

^Extracts  from  President’s  Flag  Day  Address,  annotated.  (C. 
P.I.  No.  4.)  (Mimeographed  sheets.) 

^Review  of  all  material  assigned  for  Exercises  5,  6,  and  7. 

Ogg,  pp.  245-265  (Prussia)  ; 282-287  (Alsace-Lorraine). 
Treitschke,  Vol.  II,  pp.  365-375. 

Lowell,  Governments  and  Parties.  Vol.  I,  pp.  286-313. 


9.  Nov.  1,  Lecture.  (W.  K.  Stewart.)  The  Philosophy 
of  Nietzsche  and  Its  Influence  on  German  Thought 
and  Literature. 

Summary  of  Lecture 

a.  Brief  sketch  of  his  life. 

b.  His  methods  of  composition. 

c.  Not  a systematic  thinker  but  a seer  and  an  artistic  genius, 

d.  An  “aristocratic  radical,” 
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e.  His  leading  ideas  as  expressed  by  his  own  striking  phrases : 

(1)  “The  Affirmation  of  Life.”  (Opposition  to  Schop- 
enhauer.) 

(2)  “The  Transvaluation  of  all  Values.” 

(3)  “The  Will  to  Power.” 

(4)  “Beyond  Good  and  Evil.” 

(5)  “Master  Morality,”  “Slave  Morality.” 

(6)  “The  Blond  Beast.” 

(7)  “The  Superman.” 

f.  Nietzsche  a cosmopolitan  ; his  attitude  toward  the  state,  to- 
ward Militarism  and  Pan-Germanism. 

g.  His  utterances  on  war,  inconsistent  or  misinterpreted. 

h.  Immense  vogue  of  his  writings  in  Germany. 

i.  His  influence  on  German  literature. 

j.  Evidences  of  his  influence  on  German  statesmen  and  writers 
since  the  war  began. 

k.  Nietzsche  more  a symptom  than  a cause;  yet  some  causal 
connection  can  be  shown. 

Assignments  and  Readings 

*W.  J.  Tucker,  Not  Yet  in  the  Name  of  Religion.  (Pamphlet.) 
*Wm.  Archer,  Fighting  a Philosophy.  (This  pamphlet  to 
be  read  before  the  lecture  hour  and  studied  prior  to  the  next 
class  exercise.) 

Nietzsche,  Beyond  Good  and  Evil. 

Nietzsche,  The  Genealogy  of  Morals. 

Havelock  Ellis,  Affirmations,  pp.  1-86. 

Carus,  Nietzsche,  the  Thinker. 


EXERCISE  10.  Nov.  4,  Lecture.  (W.  K.  Wright.)  Relation  of  Ger- 
man Philosophy  to  the  War. 

Summary  of  Lecture 
a.  Introduction. 

Interaction  between  philosophical  literature  and  political 
events. 

Philosophical  writings  also  reveal  spirit  of  a nation. 
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b.  German  Idealism. 

What  it  stood  for.  Its  influence. 

1.  Immanuel  Kant.  (1724-1804.)  The  law  of  reason 
in  moral  relations.  Humanity  an  end  in  itself  ; men 
must  be  treated  as  persons,  not  as  things.  The 
Kingdom  of  Ends.  Application  of  these  principles 
to  international  relations:  (1)  a federation  of  free 
states  with  representative  governments ; (2)  abso- 
lute honesty  in  relations  between  nations;  (3)  grad- 
ual abolition  of  armaments ; (4)  no  state  can  be  ac- 
quired by  another  without  the  consent  of  the  citi- 
zens of  the  former,  etc. 

2.  J.  G'.  Fichte.  (1762-1814.)  The  supremacy  of  the 
spirit  over  brute  force.  Patriotic  address  urging 
the  nation  to  gain  its  freedom  through  law,  reason 
and  truth. 

3.  G.  W.  F.  Hegel.  (1770-1831.)  While  Hegel  exalts 
the  State  over  the  individual  citizen,  this  is  because 
the  State  is  to  assure  the  individual  his  freedom. 
This  is  the  rational  motive  of  patriotism.  The  State 
embodies  the  life  of  the  people.  All  history  shows 
how  morality  and  reason  have  overcome  brute  force. 
“The  history  of  the  world  is  the  judgment  of  the 
world.”  The  rise  of  war  indicates  the  failure  of 
political  government,  which  is  successful  as  it  pre- 
pares the  way  for  art,  science,  and  religion. 

c.  Reaction  Against  Idealism. 

By  about  1840,  a reaction  against  idealism  and  in  favor  of 
more  materialistic  views  set  in.  Causes  : industrial,  scien- 
tific, failure  of  the  revolution  of  1848,  success  of  the 
“blood  and  iron”  policy  of  Prussia  in  unifying  Germany. 

d.  German  Philosophy  Since  1870. 

1.  Among  professors  of  philosophy,  Kantian  or  ideal- 
istic views  have  been  general,  though  such  men  have 
usually  supported  the  government  in  the  present  war 
on  the  supposition  that  it  is  a defensive  war  like 
that  of  1813. 

2.  Nietzsche.  (1844-1900.)  (Here  mentioned  on  ac- 
count of  his  philosophical  influence ; has  been  dis- 
cussed in  previous  lecture.) 
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3.  Treitschke.  (1834-1896.) 

Suggestive  in  many  ways,  with  some  fine  conceptions, 
e.g.  the  State  is  a “moral  community  bound  to  take 
its  appointed  part  in  the  education  of  the  human 
race,”  and  “its  ultimate  aim  is  to  build  up  real  na- 
tional character  in  and  through  itself.”  But  even  in 
these  statements,  he  seems  to  magnify  the  State  as 
an  end  in  itself,  and  to  endow  it  with  the  wrong 
kind  of  personality.  He  defends  and  even  glorifies 
the  worst  faults  of  Prussianism.  “The  State  is  pow- 
er,” which  need  not  embody  the  life  of  the  people 
(as  with  Hegel),  and  the  power  is  chiefly  physical 
force.  The  State  is  superior  to,  and  often  indepen- 
dent of,  the  dictates  of  ordinary  morality.  In  poli- 
tics, the  end  justifies  the  means. 

He  strongly  believes  in  class  distinctions  and  in 
an  aristocracy.  He  praises  autocracy ; condemns 
democracy,  international  arbitration,  except  for 
minor  disputes,  and  the  federation  of  nations. 

War  is  necessary  and  sacred;  permanent  peace 
would  be  a calamity.  Treaties  may  be  repudiated  by 
a State  at  its  pleasure.  He  sets  forth  his  views  with 
eloquence  and  moral  earnestness.  His  lectures  at 
the  University  of  Berlin  are  said  to  have  been  the 
most  popular  of  any  at  the  time  in  Germany.  His 
books  have  been  widely  read  and  have  gone  through 
many  editions.  The  government  favored  him  and 
helped  to  widen  his  influence.  He  has  had  numerous 
disciples.  German  policies  prior  to  and  since  the 
war  have  been  quite  along  the  line  of  Treitschke’s 
teachings,  and  of  the  popular  interpretation  of  Nietz- 
sche. 

e.  Conclusion. 

We  and  our  allies  are  fighting  for  the  best  principles  in 
German  philosophical  traditions,  as  represented  by  Kant, 
Fichte,  and  Hegel.  Once  German  militarism  has  been 
crushed,  may  we  not  hope  that  the  German  nation  will 
return  to  the  political  ideals  of  their  own  greatest  phil- 
osophers ? 
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Assignments  and  Readings 
*Wm.  Archer,  Fighting  a Philosophy. 

*J.  H.  Miiirhead,  German  Philosophy  and  the  War.  (Oxford 
pamphlet.  This  pamphlet  to  be  read  before  the  lecture  hour 
and  studied  before  the  next  class  exercise.) 

Immanuel  Kant,  Perpetual  Peace.  (In  Hastie’s,  Kant’s  Prin- 
ciples of  Politics.) 

F.  Paulsen,  “Immanuel  Kant,”  pp.  343-361. 

F.  G'.  Fichte,  Popular  Works. 

G.  W.  F.  Hegel,  Philosophy  of  Right.  (Translated  by  Dyde.) 

F.  Thilly,  History  of  Philosophy,  pp.  422,  425,  445-448,  474-476, 
491-503,  574-577. 

H.  Hoffding,  History  of  Modern  Philosophy.  Vol.  II,  pp.  SB- 
93,  157-161,  186-189. 

J.  Dewey,  German  Philosophy  and  Politics. 

G.  Santayana,  Egotism  in  German  Philosophy. 

H.  von  Treitschke,  Politics,  chs.  i-v,  viii,  ix,  xv,  xxii,  xxiii, 
xxviii. 

EXERCISE  11.  Nov.  6,  Recitation.  German  Philosophy  and  Literature. 

Assignments  and  Readings 

♦Review  thoroughly  the  pamphlets  assigned  for  the  preceding 
exercises  (by  Tucker,  Archer,  and  Muirhead)  and  the  material 
given  in  the  lectures,  also  the  mimeographed  sheets  giving  topics 
of  Exercises  9 and  10. 

♦Written  theme  required  of  all  students;  The  German  War 
Code  and  Its  Relation  to  the  Philosophy  of  Nietzsche. 

EXERCISE  12.  Nov.  8,  Hour  Examination. 

(Make  each  answer  as  accurate  as  possible.  Four  ques- 
tions in  all.) 

1.  (Required.)  On  the  outline  map  indicate  as  accurately  as 
possible : 

(a)  The  boundaries  of  the  German  Empire  and  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  war. 

(b)  Metz,  Strassburg,  Berlin,  Paris. 

(c)  Marne,  Meuse,  Moselle. 
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(Of  the  following  three  questions  take  any  two.) 

2.  Describe  the  constitutional  powers  of  William  II  under  the 
German  Imperial  Constitution,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  war. 

3.  Who  was  Nietzsche?  Explain  two  of  his  leading  ideas. 

4.  State  what  was  accomplished  by  the  war  of  1864;  of  1866; 
of  1870-71. 

5.  (Required.)  Indicate  the  significance  of  five  of  the  follow- 
ing, writing  at  least  several  lines  on  each. 

(a)  Pan-Germanism. 

(b)  “What  we  seek”  in  this  war  as  summarized  in  the  Fourth 
of  July  address  of  President  Wilson  at  Mt.  Vernon. 

(c)  Zabern  incident. 

(d)  Triple  Alliance. 

(e)  Treitschke. 

(f)  North  German  Confederation. 

(g)  Ems  Despatch. 


EXERCISE  13.  Nov.  11,  Lecture.  (A.  H.  Basye.)  Development  of 
Democracy  in  England. 

Summary  of  Lecture 

Five  steps  in  English  Constitutional  Development. 

a.  The  King  is  not  absolute ; there  is  a law  which  the  King 
is  bound  to  respect.  (Magna  Carta,  1215.) 

b.  Development  of  machinery  to  enforce  that  law.  (Par- 
liament.) 

c.  Struggles  between  King  and  Parliament  for  supremacy. 

(The  Petition  of  Right;  the  Civil  War;  the  Revolu- 
tion of  1688;  the  Bill  of  Rights.) 

d.  The  Executive  and  Legislative  harmonized  through  the 
Cabinet. 

e.  The  extension  of  the  franchise.  (The  Reform  Bills  of 
1832,  1867,  1884,  1918.) 
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Assignments  and  Readings 

*Hazen,  pp.  428-452. 

Seignobos,  Europe  since  1814,  chs.  ii-iii. 

Hazen,  Europe  since  1815,  chs.  xviii-xix. 

Hayes,  Modern  Europe,  Vol.  II,  pp.  28-37,  102-116,  277- 285. 
Muir,  National  Self-government,  ch.  iii. 

Lowell,  Government  of  England,  Vol.  I,  ch.  ix.  Vol.  II,  ch.  lxi. 
Representation  of  the  People  Act  of  1918,  American  Political 
Science  Review,  July,  1918,  pp.  498-503. 

EXERCISE  14.  Nov.  13,  Recitation.  England,  1867-1884:  Reform  and 
Imperialism.  (With  review  of  Exercise  13.) 

Outline  of  Topics 

(Points  to  be  brought  out  in  review  of  Hazen,  428-452: — 
French  Revolution  made  England  conservative;  economic 
distress  and  diffusion  of  ideas  brought  reform;  Catholic 
Emancipation;  Reform  Bill  of  1832;  Era  of  Reform  after 
1832;  The  Chartists;  Repeal  of  the  Corn  Lawst  and  begin- 
nings of  free  trade;  Reform  Bill  of  1867.) 

a.  Gladstone,  character. 

b.  Liberal  Reforms. 

c.  Disraeli,  character. 

d.  Imperialism. 

Assignments  and  Readings 

♦Review  of  lecture  and  assignment  in  Hazen,  428-452. 

♦Hazen,  pp.  453-466. 

Seignobos,  68-84. 

Hazen,  Europe  since  1815,  ch  xx. 

Lowell,  Government  of  England.  Vol.  I,  ch.  ix. 

Note:  November  11,  “Armistice  Day”  was  a college  holiday. 
The  lecture  scheduled  for  that  day  was  given  on  November 
13,  and  the  recitation  scheduled  for  November  13  was  com- 
bined with  those  of  November  18  and  November  20. 
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EXERCISE  15.  Nov.  15,  Lecture.  (A.  H.  Basye.) 
and  Home  Rule. 


Ireland,  England, 


Summary  of  Lecture 

a.  The  act  of  Union,  1801. 

b.  Irish  Grievances. 

(1)  Religious. 

(2)  Agrarian. 

(3)  Political. 

c.  Factors  in  the  present  situation. 

(1)  Ulster. 

(2)  Sinn  Fein. 

(3)  Irish  Industrial  Organization. 

(4)  The  Gaelic  League. 

Assignments  and  Readings 

*Rolleston,  Ireland  and  Poland:  a comparison.  (Pamphlet.) 
Barker,  Ireland  in  the  Last  Fifty  Years,  1866-1916. 

Plunkett,  Ireland  in  the  New  Century. 

Hayes,  Modern  Europe,  Vol.  II,  pp.  319-326. 

Holt  and  Chilton,  Europe,  1862-1914,  pp.  511-518. 
Paul-Dubois,  Contemporary  Ireland. 

Ervine,  Sir  Edward  Carson. 

Hackett,  Ireland. 


EXERCISE  16.  Nov.  18,  Recitation.  England  Since  1884 
Liberalism  Triumphant. 


Home  Rule; 


Outline  of  Topics 

a.  Ireland. 

(1)  Parnell  and  Home  Rule;  Bills  of  1886  and  1893. 

(2)  “Killing  Home  Rule  with  Kindness”;  the  later  Land 

Acts. 

b.  Disruption  of  Liberal  Party. 

c.  The  Boer  War. 

(1)  Old  Age  Pensions. 

(2)  Lloyd  George  Budget. 

(3)  Lords’  Veto  Act.  (Parliament  Act  of  1911.) 

(4)  National  Insurance. 

(5)  Home  Rule  Bill  of  1914. 
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Assignments  and  Readings 

^Review  of  lecture  and  Rolleston. 

*Hazen,  pp.  466-485. 

Hayes,  Vol.  1,1,  pp.  285-290,  297-319. 

Holt  and  Chilton,  pp.  226-236,  388-410. 

Hayes,  British  Social  Politics.  (Interesting  summaries  of  de- 
bates, with  valuable  introductions.) 

Questions  for  Written  Quiz 
(One  question  to  each  man.) 

1.  The  Corn  Laws:  what  were  they,  why  were  they  repealed, 
and  what  was  the  importance  of  the  repeal? 

2.  Name  four  at  least,  and  give  accounts  of  two  of  the  reforms 
which  were  accomplished  by  Gladstone  in  the  years  1868- 
1874. 

3.  The  Chartists:  what  did  they  want  and  why  did  they  fail? 

4.  What  were  Disraeli’s  ideas  in  respect  to  the  Empire  and 
what  did  he  do  to  carry  out  these  ideas? 


EXERCISE  17.  Nov.  20,  Recitation.  The  British  Empire. 


Outline  of  Topics 

a.  Colonies  added  since  1815. 

b.  India;  reforms  recently  projected. 

c.  British  North  America;  importance  of  Lord  Durham’s  report. 

d.  British  South  Africa. 

e.  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

f.  Imperial  Federation ; “The  British  Commonwealth.” 


Assignments  and  Readings 
*Hazen,  pp.  487-506. 

*On  an  outline  map  of  the  world,  locate  and  mark  the  boundar- 
ies of  the  colonial  possessions  of  England  in  1914. 

Hayes,  Vol.  II,  pp.  640-675. 

Holt  and  Chilton,  pp.  317-340. 

Lowell,  Government  of  England,  Vol.  II,  chs.  liii  and  lviii. 
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EXERCISE  18.  Nov.  22,  Lecture.  (J.  P.  Richardson.)  The  English 
Constitution. 


Summary  of  Lecture 

a.  English  Constitutional  History. 

(1)  The  growth  of  the  instinct  for  self-government. 

(2)  The  fight  for  individual  rights. 

(3)  The  coming  of  the  “Reign  of  Law.” 

b.  The  Content  and  Form  of  the  Constitution. 

(1)  Judicial  Decisions. 

Explanation  of  the  maxim  “the  King  can  do  no 
wrong.” 

(2)  Great  Historical  Documents,  e.g.  Magna  Carta;  Pe- 
tition of  Right;  Bill  of  Rights;  Habeas  Corpus  Act. 

(Text  of  the  first  three  in  Stubbs,  Select  Charters.) 

(3)  Acts  of  Parliament  which  affect  in  a fundamental 
way  the  governmental  structure,  e.g.  Settlement  Act 
of  1701  (text  in  Stubbs)  ; Parliament  Act  of  1911 
(in  Dicey,  p.  557). 

(4)  The  Conventions  of  the  Constitution. 

c.  The  Sovereignty  of  Parliament ; how  is  it  consistent  with 
the  idea  of  a constitution?  (See  note  in  Dicey,  p.  516,  for  a 
statement  of  the  difference  in  meaning  of  the  word  “uncon- 
stitutional” to  an  Englishman,  a Frenchman,  and  an  Amer- 
ican.) 

d.  The  Existence  of  Monarchy ; how  is  it  consistent  with  the 
idea  of  a democracy? 

e.  Comparison  with  Germany. 

Assignments  and  Readings 

*Lowell,  Greater  European  Governments,  pp.  1-28. 

Lowell,  Government  of  England,  Vol.  I,  pp.  1-15. 

Low,  Governance  of  England,  pp.  1-14. 

Bagehot,  English  Constitution,  ch.  ix. 

Ogg,  Governments  of  Europe,  pp.  1-47. 
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EXERCISE  19.  Nov.  25,  Recitation.  The  Government  of  England: 

Crown;  Cabinet. 

Outline  of  Topics 

a.  The  Crown. 

(1)  Theoretical  Powers. 

(2)  Practical  Powers:  “the  right  to  be  consulted;  the 
right  to  encourage ; the  right  to  warn.” 

(3)  The  Utility  of  Monarchy:  “A  convenient  working 
hypothesis”  (Low,  p.  255).  (Low,  chapters  xiv  and 
and  xv,  has  a brilliant  and  sound  discussion  of  the 
actual  present  and  probable  future  status  of  the  Crown 
in  English  political  institutions.) 

(Hardly  a single  reference  can  be  found  to  the  Crown 
in  the  entire  War  Cabinet  Report  for  1917.) 

b.  The  Ministry;  the  Cabinet. 

(1)  A distinction  between  the  two. 

(2)  The  Prime  Minister. 

(See  Low,  introduction,  pp.  20-26,  on  the  growing 
importance  of  the  position.  Is  he  becoming  an  “Im- 
perial Chancellor”?) 

(3)  An  “Inner  Cabinet.”  (Low,  ch.  ix.) 

War  Cabinet  Report  for  1917.  A study  of  this  re- 
port is  indispensable  for  the  knowledge  of  the  changes 
brought  about  by  the  war,  some  of  which  are  likely 
to  endure. 

(4)  The  Ministers  as  “Heads  of  Departments.” 

(5)  The  permanent  Civil  Service. 

Contrast  with  American  conditions. 

c.  Parliament. 

(1)  The  House  of  Lords.  “The  Westminster  Abbey  of 
living  celebrities.”  Low,  introduction,  pp.  7-17,  has 
a valuable  discussion  of  its  probable  future,  and  makes 
the  point  that  the  total  abolition  of  it  would  be  far 
less  revolutionary  than  is  generally  supposed.  Chap- 
ter xxiia,  in  Lowell’s  Government  of  England  has 
been  added  since  the  passage  of  the  Parliament  Act. 
The  best  statement  of  the  size,  composition,  and 
status  of  the  House  of  Lords  is  in  Ogg,  pp.  97-116, 


(2)  The  House  of  Commons. 

(a)  Annual  sessions;  custom,  not  law. 

(b)  Payment  of  members,  not  until  1911. 

(c)  The  franchise. 

(d)  Constituencies. 

(e)  Control  of,  by  the  Cabinet.  (Low,  chs.  iv  and 

v.) 

(3)  Duration  of  Parliament. 

(a)  Methods  of  dissolution. 

(b)  Present  situation. 

(c)  Impending  general  election, 
d.  Parties. 

The  best  connected  statement  as  to  parties  is  in  Ogg,  pp. 
143-166,  which  brings  the  history  down  approximately  to 
the  beginning  of  the  war. 

Assignments  and  Readings 

^Review  of  lecture  and  of  Lowell,  pp.  1-27. 

*Lowell,  pp.  29-68. 

Lowell,  Government  of  England,  Vol.  ,1,  pp.  16-81  (Crown  and 
Cabinet). 

Chs.  ix,  x,  xi,  xvii,  xviii,  (House  of  Commons). 

Chs.  xxi,  xxii,  xxiia,  (House  of  Lords). 

Ch.  xxiii,  (Cabinet  and  Country). 

Vol.  II,  chs.  xxxiii,  xxxv,  xxxvii,  (Parties.) 

The  War  Cabinet  Report  for  1917,  passim,  but  especially  pp. 
1-4,  p.  236  (diagram). 

Ogg,  pp.  48-142  (The  Ministry:  Parliament), 
pp.  143-166  (Parties). 

Questions  for  Written  Quiz 
(One  question  to  each  man.) 

1.  What  led  to  the  passage  of  the  Parliament  Act  of  1911? 
What  is  the  power  of  the  House  of  Lords  over  legislation 
at  the  present  time? 

2.  Describe  the  qualifications  of  voters  for  members  of  Parlia- 
ment, since  the  passage  of  the  Representation  of  the  Peo- 
ple Act  of  1918. 
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3.  What  is  the  authority  and  influence  of  the  Cabinet  upon 
legislation  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  how  does  the 
House  exercise  control  over  the  Cabinet? 

4.  Describe : 

(a)  Size  and  composition  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. 

(b)  Constituencies  that  have  the  right  of  representa- 
tion in  the  House  of  Commons  since  the  Rep- 
resentation of  the  People  Act  of  1918. 

EXERCISE  20.  Nov.  27,  Recitation.  The  Government  of  the  British 
Empire. 

“Ties  though  light  as  air,  as  strong  as  links  of  iron.” — Burke. 

Outline  of  Topics 

(On  the  general  subject  see  especially  Ramsay  Muir,  The 
Character  of  the  British  Empire,  pamphlet  form.  Also  War 
Cabinet  Report  for  1917,  pp.  5-11,  “The  Imperial  War  Cabi- 
net.” These  two  references  are  of  especial  importance.) 

a.  The  Dominions  (Self-Governing  Colonies). 

(1)  Five  in  number:  Canada;  Newfoundland;  Australia; 
New  Zealand ; Union  of  South  Africa. 

(2)  No  taxation. 

(3)  Do  not  contribute  to  expenses  of  Empire,  nor  to  sup- 
port of  Navy  except  voluntarily.  (See  Sir  Robert 
Borden’s  speech  in  Canadian  Parliament  as  to  Cana- 
dian Navy;  Usher,  Pan-Germanism,  pp.  287-307.) 

b.  The  Crown  Colonies. 

India  by  far  the  most  important.  (See  especially,  pam- 
phlet, “Constitutional  Reforms  for  India”  being  the  offi- 
cial proposals  for  the  introduction  of  a greater  measure 
of  self  government.) 

c.  The  Protectorates. 

d.  The  Future.  (See  “The  British  Empire  and  Closer  Union,” 
Theodore  H.  Boggs  in  American  Political  Science  Review, 
November,  1916.) 
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General  notes : Low,  Governance  of  England,  is  a most  sug- 
gestive commentary  on  the  present  tendencies  in  Eng- 
lish Government,  and  on  the  actual  and  practical  work- 
ing of  the  machinery.  It  assumes  a knowledge  by  the 
reader  of  the  anatomy  of  the  structure,  which  may  be 
obtained  from  a reading  of  Lowell,  which  is,  of  course, 
the  standard,  or  in  more  concise  form,  from  Ogg.  The 
whole  of  Professor  Dicey’s  introduction  to  the  Eighth  Edi- 
tion (written  in  1914),  ought  to  be  read  by  everyone  who 
has  an  interest  in  the  subject  of  government  anywhere. 
Besides  the  luminous  treatment  of  subjects  essentially 
English,  it  contains  a keen  analysis  of  four  modern  ideas 
of  general  interest:  (1)  Woman  Suffrage;  (2)  Propor- 
tional Representation;  (3)  Federalism;  (4)  The  Refer- 
endum. 

Assignments  and  Readings 
*Lowell,  pp.  77-92. 

*“One  Contrast  in  Empire  Building.”  Editorial  from  Boston 
Herald,  November  13,  1918.  (Mimeographed.  See  Appendix  C.) 
*J.  C.  Smuts,  “British  Commonwealth  of  Nations,”  in  Interna- 
tional Conciliation  Publications,  No.  120. 

Lowell,  Government  of  England,  Vol.  II,  pp.  386-438. 

Muir,  Character  of  the  British  Empire.  (Pamphlet.) 

War  Cabinet  Report  for  1917.  pp.  5-11. 

Dicey,  Law  of  the  Constitution,  introduction,  pp.  LXIII-XC 
(Federalism). 

Porritt,  Evolution  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

Marriott,  English  Political  Institutions,  chapter  xv. 

EXERCISE  21.  Nov.  29,  Lecture.  (J.  H.  Riddle.)  Economic  Re- 
sources of  the  United  Kingdom  and  Germany. 

Summary  of  Lecture 

a.  Geographical  Position. 

b.  Agricultural  Resources. 

(1)  Climate. 

(2)  Soil. 

(3)  Production. 
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c.  Mineral  Resources. 

(1)  Coal. 

(2)  Iron. 

(3)  Other  minerals. 

d.  Miscellaneous. 

(1)  Timber. 

(2)  Water  power. 

(3)  Transportation  facilities. 

(4)  Character  of  people. 

Assignments  and  Readings 

*War  Cyclopedia.  “Coal  and  Iron  as  Causes  of  War.” 
*Geographical  Aspects  of  the  War,  pp.  11-12.  (Separate  re- 
print from  McKinley,  Collected  Materials  for  the  Study  of  the 
War.) 

^Lorraine,  Coal  and  Iron.  Ariticle  from  the  New  Republic, 
September  8,  1917.  (Mimeographed.  See  Appendix  D.) 
Clark,  ct  al..  Readings  in  the  Economics  of  War,  pp.  126-164. 
Barker,  Modern  Germany,  ch.  xxi.  Rural  Industries. 

Ogg,  Economic  Development  of  Modern  Europe,  ch.  viii,  Eng- 
lish Rural  Decline ; ch.  xi,  Railways ; also  pp.  226-230. 

Von  Billow,  Imperial  Germany,  ch.  xix,  Economic  Develop- 
ment of  Germany. 

Dawson,  Evolution  of  Modern  Germany,  ch.  xii,  Agriculture 
and  Industry. 


EXERCISE  22.  Dec.  2,  Lecture.  (C.  A.  Phillips.)  Trade  Rivalry  and 
Colonization. 


Summary  of  Lecture 

a.  The  contrasting  tariff  policies  of  England  and  Germany. 

b.  The  influence  of  protection  and  free  trade  on  British  and 
German  industry  and  trade. 

c.  Relation  of  industrialization  to  the  territorial  expansion  of 
England  and  Germany. 

d.  What  additional  territory  Germany  wanted  and  why. 

e.  Trade  rivalry. 
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Assignments  and  Readings 

*War  Cyclopedia : “Berlin  to  Bagdad” ; “Drang  nach  Osten” ; 
“German  Colonies”;  “Kiaochow”;  “Mesopotamia”;  “Mittel- 
Europa” ; “Morocco  and  the  Morocco  Question” ; “Pan- Amer- 
icanism and  Pan-Germanism”;  “Place  m the  Sun.” 
*Geographical  Aspects  of  the  War,  Map  “Berlin  to  Bagdad  Rail- 
way.” 

Holt  and  Chilton,  History  of  Europe,  pp.  304-308,  317-340. 
Barker,  Modern  Europe,  ch.  xxxi. 

Keller,  Colonization,  pp.  531-594. 

Dawson,  Evolution  of  Modern  Germany,  chs.  xvii-xx. 

Barker,  Modern  Germany,  ch.  xxxi. 

Schmitt,  England  and  Germany,  ch.  v. 

Solf,  “Germany’s  Colonial  Policy,”  ch.  iv,  in  Modern  Germany 
in  Relation  to  the  Great  War,  by  various  writers. 


EXERCISE  23.  Dec.  4,  Recitation.  Comparison  of  Economic  Position 
of  Germany  and  England. 

Assignments  and  Readings 

*Review  of  lecture  and  assignments,  exercises  21  and  22. 

*Hazen,  pp.  373-374,  507-514. 

Ogg,  Economic  Development  of  Modern  Europe,  pp.  267-277, 
296-310. 

Statesman’s  Year  Book,  1918,  pp.  xx-xxv.  Also  food  produc- 
tion map,  p.  xlviii. 

Questions  for  Written  Quiz 
(One  question  to  each  man.) 

1.  Account  as  fully  as  you  can  for  the  expansion  of  the  foreign 
trade  of  Germany,  1880-1914. 

2.  Trace  the  evolution  of  British  control  over  Egypt,  1875-1915. 

3.  Compare  Germany  and  the  United  Kingdom  as  to  available 
resources  of  coal  and  iron.  What  change  will  take  place  in 
their  relative  resources  if  Lorraine  goes  back  to  France, 
and  Luxemburg  does  not  longer  belong  to  the  German  Cus- 
toms Union? 
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4.  Write  on  the  growth  of  her  population  and  the  tariff  as 
factors  in  the  transformation  of  Germany  from  an  agri- 
cultural to  an  industrial  state. 

EXERCISE  24.  Dec.  6,  Lecture.  (F.  H.  Dixon.)  Labor  and  the  War: 
Germany  and  Great  Britain. 


Summary  of  Lecture 

a.  Origin  of  the  modern  labor  problem. 

b.  Development  of  factory  legislation  and  trade-unionism  in 
the  nineteenth  century. 

c.  Rise  of  Socialism  in  Germany. 

d.  Development  of  the  British  Labor  Party. 

e.  The  Government  and  labor  conditions  during  the  war. 

f.  Attitude  toward  the  war  of : 

(1)  The  Socialists  of  Germany. 

(2)  The  Labor  Party  in  England. 


Assignments  and  Readings 

*Hazen,  pp.  368-372,  378-379,  441-442,  448-449. 

*War  Cyclopedia : “Marx,  Karl” ; “Liebknecht” ; “Liebknecht 
on  German  War  Policy”;  “Stockholm  Conference.” 

Clark,  et  al.,  Readings  in  the  Economics  of  War,  pp.  480-500, 
535-538. 

Ogg,  Economic  Development  of  Modern  Europe,  chs.  xix,  xx, 
xxii,  xxiii. 

Dawson,  Evolution  of  Modern  Germany,  chs.  vii,  viii,  ix,  xiv, 
xxii. 

Lowell,  Government  of  England,  Vol.  II,  ch.  xxxiii. 
Henderson,  The  Aims  of  Labor. 

Barker  J.  Ellis,  Modern  Germany,  chs.  xvii-xix. 


EXERCISE  25.  Dec.  9,  Recitation.  Labor  and  War. 


Assignments  and  Readings 

^Review  of  lecture  and  assignment,  exercise  24. 

*British  Labor’s  War  Aims  (International  Conciliation  Publi- 
cations, No.  123,  pp.  45-56). 
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*Memorandum  on  War  Aims  (International  Conciliation  Spe- 
cial Bulletin,  June,  1918,  pp.  179-198). 

Lindsay  Rogers,  Study  Outline  (International  Political  Bulle- 
tin, No.  10). 


EXERCISE  26.  Dec.  11,  Lecture.  (H.  D.  Foster.)  Causes  and  Out- 
break of  the  War. 


Summary  of  Lecture 

a.  The  Alliances. 

(1)  Triple  Alliance  (Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  Italy), 
1882. 

(2)  Triple  Entente  (Russia,  France,  England),  1907. 

b.  Germany’s  plans, — Middle  Europe  and  Berlin  to  Bagdad, 
Pan-Germanism,  testing  of  Triple  Entente.  (Harding,  The 
Great  War,  pp.  15-16.) 

c.  The  Morocco  crises  and  the  testing  of  the  Triple  Entente. 

(1)  1905 — Kaiser’s  intervention  in  Morocco  against 

France. 

(2)  1911 — Second  intervention  against  France  in  Mo- 
rocco ; results  in  Germany. 

d.  The  Balkan  situation  and  its  relation  to  the  world  war. 

(1)  The  Turkish  revolution  of  1908-1909;  Austria’s  an- 
nexation of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  and  its  results ; 
results  of  failure  of  Young  Turks  to  reform. 

(2)  Effect  of  the  Young  Turks’  ambitions  on  Italy;  sig- 
nificance of  Italy’s  war. 

(3)  Effect  of  Turkish  failures  and  Italian  success;  First 
Balkan  war,  1912-1913. 

(4)  How  the  first  Balkan  war  led  to  the  second  Balkan 
war,  1913. 

(5)  How  Austria  and  Germany  proved  bad  guessers ; 
blocking  of  Serbia’s  outlet. 

(6)  How  the  Turkish  revolution  and  Balkan  wars  were  a 
prelude  to  the  World  War. 
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e.  Preparations  for  the  war  on  the  part  of  Germany  and  Aus- 
tria-Hungary; Austria’s  plans  in  1913  and  Italy’s  refusal; 
Germany’s  preparation  for  war,  1911,  1912,  1913,  and  secret 
military  report  of  1913.  (Harding,  The  Great  War,  pp. 
19-26.) 

f.  The  outbreak  of  the  world  war,  1914. 

(1)  June  28,  Assassination  of  the  Crown  Prince  in  Bos- 
nia. 

(2)  July  23,  Austria’s  humiliating  ultimatum  to  Serbia ; 

Serbia’s  conciliatory  reply;  Austrian  declaration  of 
war  against  Serbia,  July  28. 

(3)  Failure  of  repeated  attempts  of  Allies  to  prevent 
war  (Russia,  France  and  England)  ; reasons  why 
Germany  and  Austria  forced  the  war  in  1914. 
(Harding,  The  Great  War,  pp.  33-34,  19-40.) 

(4)  Mobilization  and  war ; Germany’s  declaration  of  war 
against  Russia,  August  1 ; against  France,  August 
3;  violation  of  Belgian  neutrality;  why  England  was 
expected  to  stay  out,  and  why  she  came  in  August  4. 
(Harding,  The  Great  War,  pp.  47-49.) 

(5)  Three  general  grounds  for  America’s  entrance  into 
war.  (Harding,  The  Great  War,  pp.  64-72.) 

(6)  War  Aims  and  War  Issues : “making  the  world 
safe  for  democracy,”  and  making  democracy  safe 
for  the  world. 

Assignments  and  Readings 

*Hazen,  pp.  594-606,  608-618,  including  map  facing  p.  605  for 
location  of  Balkan  states  and  for  gains  of  Montenegro,  Serbia, 
Greece,  Bulgaria,  Roumania. 

*Harding,  Study  of  the  Great  War.  Its  use  is  optional,  but  it 
contains  an  excellent  outline  with  valuable  extracts.  See  ref- 
erences above.  Useful  for  later  references  as  well  as  for  this 
course. 

Davis,  Roots  of  the  War,  chs.  xxiii,  xxiv. 

For  German  statements  (in  addition  to  references  in  Hard- 
ing) see:  (1)  Lichnowsky,  My  Mission  in  London.  (2)  I 
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Accuse,  by  a German,  in  ch.  ii,  especially  latter  part ; author’s 
point  of  view  stated  in  “Epilogue,”  pp.  420-423.  (3)  “The 

German  White  Book,”  in  Collected  Diplomatic  Documents 
Relating  to  the  Outbreak  of  the  War  (London,  1915),  pp. 
403-439.  The  speech  of  the  Chancellor,  Bethman  Hollweg, 
August  4,  1914,  before  German  Reichstag  is  in  Collected 
Diplomatic  Documents,  pp.  436-439,  and  in  I Accuse,  pp.  424-429. 
Seymour,  Diplomatic  Background  of  the  War  (admirable  for 
its  clearness)  especially  last  three  chapters,  “Balkan  Wars,” 
“Crisis  of  1914,”  “Diplomatic  Break.” 


EXERCISE  27.  Dec.  13,  Hour  Examination. 

(Make  each  answer  as  complete  and  accurate  as  possible.) 

Four  Questions  in  all. 

A.  Take  any  three  of  the  six  questions  in  Group  A. 

(1)  What  are  the  three  different  kinds  of  government 
in  the  British  colonies?  Give  an  example  of  each, 
and  describe  as  fully  as  possible  one  of  these  three 
kinds. 

(2)  Compare  the  Government  of  England  with  the  Im- 
perial German  Government  in  the  following  re- 
spects : 

a.  Powers  of  King  with  those  of  Kaiser. 

b.  Powers  of  House  of  Lords  with  those  of  Bundes- 
rath. 

(3)  Show  how  the  developments  in  the  Balkan  states 
helped  to  cause  the  World  War. 

(4)  Why  is  it  difficult  to  effect  a settlement  of  the  ques- 
tion of  Home  Rule  for  Ireland?  Explain  fully. 

(5)  What  are  the  War  Aims  of  the  British  Labor  Party? 

(6)  a.  In  1914,  what  were  the  relative  positions  and 

rates  of  progress  of  England  and  Germany  in  the 
struggle  for  commercial  supremacy? 
b.  What  are  “cartels,”  and  what  part  did  they  play 
in  the  expansion  of  German  foreign  trade,  1880- 
1914? 
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B.  Required. 

(7)  Show  that  you  have  a definite  knowledge  of  five  of 
the  following,  writing  at  least  several  lines  on  each. 

(a)  The  Reform  Act  of  1832. 

(b)  The  British  North  America  Act. 

(c)  Conventions  of  the  Constitution. 

(d)  Strategic  Railways. 

(e)  Berlin  to  Bagdad. 

(f)  German  Social  Insurance. 

(g)  Liebknecht. 

(h)  Stockholm  Conference. 


STAFF  LIBRARY 


Room  O,  Tuck  Hall,  was  fitted  up  as  a library  for  the  use  of  the  instruc- 
tion staff.  All  the  books  which  are  listed  below  were  placed  there  as  a Staff 
Library.  The  number  of  copies  of  each  book  varied  from  one  to  six  in  accord- 
ance with  their  estimated  usefulness.  The  Library  was  collected  for  the  work 
of  one  term  only,  and  does  not  attempt  to  cover  the  field  outside  of  England 
and  Germany.  It  does  not  include  books  and  pamphlets  required  of  students, 
listed  below  in  “A  Small  Working  Library.” 


Allen,  J.  W. 

Allen,  W.  H. 
American,  An 
Anderson,  Frank  M. 
Angell,  Norman 
Archer,  William 
Baldwin,  Elbert  F. 
Bang,  J.  P. 

Barker,  Ernest 
Barker,  J.  Ellis 
Beck,  J.  M. 

Beer,  George  L. 

Bernhardi,  F.  von 
Bevan,  Edwyn 
Beyens,  Baron  E. 
Bismarck,  Otto  von 
Bourden,  G. 

Bracq,  Jean  C. 
Brailsford,  H.  N. 
Brandes,  F. 

Bryce,  Viscount 

Bryce  and  others 
Buchan,  George 
Bullard,  Arthur 


Germany  and  Europe 

War  Fact  Tests  for  Every  American 

Can  Germany  Win? 

Constitutions  and  Documents 

The  Great  Illusion 

Gems  ( ?)  of  German  Thought 

The  World  War 

Hurrah  and  Hallelujah 

Ireland  in  the  Last  Fifty  Years 

Modern  Germany 

Evidence  in  the  Case 

The  English  Speaking  Peoples;  their  Future  Relations 
and  Joint  International  Obligations 
Germany  and  the  Next  War 
Method  in  the  Madness 
Germany  Before  the  War 
Bismarck,  the  Man  and  the  Statesman 
The  German  Enigma 
France  Under  the  Republic 
League  of  Nations 
Ferdinand  Lassalle 

Committee  on  Alleged  German  Outrages : Evidence 
and  Documents  Laid  Before  the  Committee 
The  War  of  Democracy;  the  Allies’  Statement 
Nelson’s  History  of  the  War 
Diplomacy  of  the  Great  War 
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Bitlow,  B.  von 
Burgess,  John  W. 
Carus,  P. 

Cestre,  C. 
Cheradame,  A. 
Chitwood,  C.  P. 
Clark,  Hamilton  and 
Moulton 


Coolidge,  A.  C. 
Coolidge,  A.  C. 
Cosmos 
Cramb,  J.  A. 

Curtis,  L. 

Davis,  William  S. 
Dawson,  William  H. 
Dawson,  William  H. 
Day,  Clive 
Dewey,  John 
Dibblee,  G.  B. 

Dicey,  A.  V. 
Dickinson,  G.  Lowes 
Dillon,  E.  J. 
Diplomatist,  A 
Dixon,  W.  M. 

Dodd,  Walter  F. 
Dominian,  L. 

Dyde,  S.  W. 

Egerton,  H.  E. 

Ellis,  Havelock 
Ferrerro,  G. 

Fife,  R.  H. 

Fish,  Carl  R. 
Friedman,  Elisha  M. 
Fyffe,  C.  A. 

Gardiner,  Samuel  R. 
Gauss,  Christian 
Gauss,  Christian 
George,  Rev.  H.  B. 


Imperial  Germany 

Political  Science  and  Constitutional  Law 
Nietzsche 

France,  England  and  European  Democracy 
Pan  German  Plot  Unmasked 
Immediate  Causes  of  the  Great  War 
Readings  in  the  Economics  of  War. 

Collected  Diplomatic  Documents  Relating  to  the  Out 
break  of  the  European  War 
Origins  of  the  Triple  Alliance 
United  States  as  World  Power 
Basis  of  a Durable  Peace 
Germany  and  England 
Commonwealth  of  Nations 
Roots  of  the  War 
Evolution  of  Modern  Germany 
Problems  of  the  Peace 
History  of  Commerce 
German  Philosophy  and  Politics 
Germany’s  Economic  Position 
Law  of  the  Constitution 
European  Anarchy 
Eclipse  of  Russia 

Nationalism  and  War  in  the  Near  East 
The  Fleets  Behind  the  Fleet 
Modern  Constitutions 

Frontiers  of  Language  and  Nationality  in  Europe 

Hegel’s  Philosophy  of  Right 

British  Foreign  Policy  in  Europe 

Affirmations 

Europe’s  Fateful  Hour 

German  Empire  Between  Two  Wars 

American  Diplomacy 

American  Problems  of  Reconstruction 

History  of  Modern  Europe 

School  Atlas  of  English  History 

The  German  Emperor  as  Shown  by  His  Utterances 

Why  We  Went  to  War 

Historical  Evidence 
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Germah,  A 
Gibbons,  Herbert  A. 
Gibbons,  Herbert  A. 
Gibbons,  Herbert  A. 
Girault,  Arthur 
Gooch,  G.  P. 
Goodnow,  Frank  J. 
Gray,  H.  I. 

Grumbach,  S. 

Grunzel,  J. 

Guilland,  Antoine 
Hackett,  Francis 
Hall,  W.  E. 

Hamilton,  Ernest  W. 
Hammer,  S.  C. 

Harris,  Norman  D. 
Hart,  A.  B. 

Hastie,  W. 

Hayes,  Carleton  J.  H. 
Hayes,  Carleton  J.  H. 
Hazen,  C.  D. 

Hazen,  C.  D. 

Headlam,  J.  W. 
Headlam,  J.  W. 

Hegel 

Henderson,  Arthur 
Henderson,  Ernest  F. 
Hobson,  J.  A. 
Hoffding,  H. 

Hoffding,  H. 

Holdich,  Thomas 
Holt  and  Chilton 
Hornbeck,  Stanley  K. 
Howard,  Burt  E. 
Hurd, A.  and  Castle,  H. 


Jastrow,  Morris 
Jenks,  Edward 


I Accuse 

New  Map  of  Africa 
New  Map  of  Europe 

Reconstruction  of  Poland  and  the  Near  East 
Colonial  Tariff  Policy  of  France 
History  and  Historians  in  the  19th  Century 
Comparative  Administrative  Law 

War  Time  Control  of  Industry:  the  Experiences  of 
England 

Germany’s  Annexationist  Aims 
Economic  Protectionism 
Modern  Germany  and  Her  Historians 
Ireland 

International  Law 
Soul  of  Ulster 
William  the  Second 

Intervention  and  Colonization  in  Africa 
America  at  War : A Handbook  of  Patriotic  Education 
References 

Kant’s  Principles  of  Politics 
British  Social  Politics 

Political  and  Social  History  of  Modern  Europe 

Alsace  Lorraine  Under  German  Rule 

Europe  Since  1815 

The  Issue 

Bismarck 

Ethics  of  Hegel 

Aims  of  Labour 

Short  History  of  Germany 

New  Protectionism 

Modern  Philosophers 

History  of  Modern  Philosophy 

Political  Boundaries  and  Frontier  Making 

European  History,  1862-1914 

Contemporary  Politics  in  the  Far  East 

The  German  Empire 

German  Sea  Power : Its  Rise,  Progress  and  Economic 
Basis 

International  Journal  of  Ethics,  April,  1918 
War  and  the  Bagdad  Railway 
Government  of  the  British  Empire 
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Johnson,  D.  W. 
Kawakami,  K.  K. 
Kruger,  Fritz  K. 
Latane,  J.  H. 

Levine,  Isaac  D. 
Lewin,  Evans 
Lewin,  Evans 
Lichnowsky 

Low,  Sidney 
Lowell,  A.  Lawrence 
Lowell,  A.  Lawrence 
Lowell,  A.  Lawrence 
McClure,  S.  S. 

Mach,  Edmund  von 
Marriott,  J.  A.  R. 
Marriott,  J.  A.  R.  and 
Robertson,  C.  G. 
Meyer,  Eduard 

Mencken,  Henry  L. 
Milliquid,  Maurice 
Minor,  R.  C. 

Morgan,  J.  H. 
Morgenthau,  Henry 
Morris,  L.  R. 

Muir,  Ramsay 
Muir,  Ramsay 
Muir,  Ramsay 
Murray,  G. 

National  Foreign 
Trade  Council 
Naumann,  Fr. 
Nietzsche,  Fr. 


Nietzsche,  Fr. 
Ogg,  Frederic  A. 
Ogg,  Frederic  A. 
Ogg,  Frederic  A. 


Topography  and  Strategy  in  the  War 
Japan  in  World  Politics 

Government  and  Politics  of  the  German  Empire 

From  Isolation  to  Leadership 

Russian  Revolution 

Germans  and  Africa 

German  Road  to  the  East 

Le  Memoire  Lichnowsky  et  Les  Documents  de  Mueh- 
lon 

Governance  of  England 
Government  of  England 

Governments  and  Parties  in  Continental  Europe 

Governments  of  France,  Italy  and  Germany 

Obstacles  to  Peace 

What  Germany  Wants 

English  Political  Institutions 

Evolution  of  Prussia 

England,  Its  Political  Organization  and  Development 
and  the  War  Against  Germany 
Friedrich  Nietzsche 

The  Ruling  Caste  and  Frenzied  Trade  in  Germany 

Republic  of  Nations 

The  German  War  Book 

Ambassador  Morganthau’s  Story 

Celtic  Dawn 

England’s  Case  Against  Germany 

Expansion  of  Europe 

National  Self  Government 

Foreign  Policy  of  Sir  Edward  Grey,  1906-1915 

European  Economic  Alliances 

Central  Europe 
Beyond  Good  and  Evil 
Thus  Spake  Zarasthustra 
Genealogy  of  Morals 
Werke,  VI,  VII 
Governments  of  Europe 

Economic  Development  of  Modern  Europe 
Social  Progress  in  Contemporary  Europe 
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Oppenheim,  L. 

Oxford  Pamphlets 
Parker,  Gilbert 
Paulsen,  Fr. 

Perris,  Herbert 
Perriss,  George  H. 
Ploetz,  Carl 
Plunkett,  Sir  Horace 
Powers,  H.  H. 

Pratt,  Edwin  A. 

Price,  M.  P. 

Prothero,  G.  W. 
Prothero,  G.  W. 
Raleigh,  Sir  Walter 
Redmond — Howard 
Robinson,  J.  H. 
Robinson,  J.  H.  and 
Beard,  C.  A. 
Robinson,  E.  E.  and 
West,  V.  J. 
Robinson,  J.  H. 

Rogers,  Lindsay 
Rohrbach,  Paul 
Rohrbach,  Paul 
Rose,  J.  Holland 
Rose,  J.  Holland 
Sarolea,  C. 

Schapiro,  J.  S. 

Schevill,  Ferdinand 
Schmitt,  Bernadotte  E. 
Schurman,  J.  G. 

Scott,  James  B. 

Scott,  James  B. 

Scott,  James  B. 

Seignobos,  Charles 
Seymour,  Charles 
Seton- Watson,  R.  W. 
Seymour,  ’ Charles 


International  Law 
Various  Authors  and  Subjects 
The  World  in  the  Crucible 
Immanuel  Kant 

Germany  and  the  German  Emperor 

Industrial  History  of  Modern  England 

Epitome  of  Ancient,  Mediaeval  and  Modern  History 

Ireland  in  the  New  Century 

The  Things  Men  Fight  For 

Rise  of  Railway  Power  in  War  and  Conquest 

Diplomatic  History  of  the  War 

Catalogue  of  War  Publications 

German  Policy  Before  the  War 

War  of  Ideas 

Home  Rule 

History  of  Western  Europe 
Readings  in  Modern  European  History 

Foreign  Policy  of  Woodrow  Wilson 

Last  Decade  of  European  History 
America’s  Case  Against  Germany 
Germany’s  Isolation 
German  World  Policies 
Development  of  European  Nations 
Origins  of  the  War 
Anglo-German  Problem 

Modern  and  Contemporary  European  History 
Making  of  Modern  Germany 
England  and  Germany,  1740-1914 
The  Balkan  Wars 

Diplomatic  Documents  Relating  to  the  Outbreak  of 
the  European  War 
President  Wilson’s  Foreign  Policy 
Survey  of  International  Relations  Between  United 
States  and  Germany,  Aug.  1,  1914-Apr.  6,  1917 
Political  History  of  Europe  Since  1815 
Diplomatic  Background  of  the  War 
Rise  of  Nationality  in  the  Balkans 
Electoral  Reform  in  England  and  Wales 
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Smith,  T.  F.  A.  Soul  of  Germany 

Statesman’s  Year  Book,  1918 
Stockton,  Charles  H.  Outlines  of  International  Law 
Stoddard,  T.  L.,  and  Stakes  of  the  War 


Frank,  G. 

Stowell,  Ellery  C. 
Stuart-Linton,  Chas. 

E.  T. 

Diplomacy  of  the  War  of  1914 

Problem  of  Empire  Governance 

Thayer,  William  R. 
Thilly,  Frank 

Tower,  Charles 
Toynbee,  Arnold  J. 
Treitschke,  H.  von 
Treitschke,  H.  von 
Usher,  Roland  G. 

Van  der  Essen,  Leon 
De  Visscher,  Charles 
Wallace,  D.  D. 
Wallace,  William 
Ward,  A.  \V 
Waxweiler,  Emile 
Wehberg,  Dr.  H. 
Weyl,  Walter 

Weyl,  Walter 
Wheaton,  H. 

Wilson,  G.  G.  and 
Tucker,  G.  F. 

Collapse  of  the  Superman 

History  of  Philosophy 

Germany  of  Today 

Nationality  and  the  War 

Germany,  France,  Russia  and  Islam 

Politics 

Pan  Germanism 

The  Invasion  and  the  War  in  Belgium 

Belgium’s  Case:  a Juridical  Enquiry 

Government  of  England 

Kant 

Germany,  1815-1890 

Belgium,  Neutral  and  Loyal 

Problem  of  an  International  Court  of  Justice 

American  World  Policies 

End  of  the  War 

Elements  of  International  Law 

International  Law 

Wilson,  Woodrow 
Windelbrand,  W. 
Wister,  Owen 

Americanism : Woodrow  Wilson’s  Speeches  on  the  War 
History  of  Philosophy 

Pentecost  of  Calamity 

Woolsey,  T.  W.  Introduction  to  International  Law 

In  addition  to  the  books  here  listed,  the  Staff  Library  was  provided  with 
a mass  of  pamphlet  material  which  has  not  been  catalogued. 


A SMALL  WORKING  LIBRARY 


The  following  books  and  pamphlets  were  required  in  the  War  Issues 
course  at  Dartmouth.  They  are  arranged  approximately  in  the  order  in  which 
they  were  used  and  likewise  in  the  order  of  their  importance  from  the  point 
of  view  at  least  of  frequency  of  use.  The  cost  should  be  between  $4.00  and 
$5.00. 

Hazen,  C.  D.,  Modern  European  History.  (1789-1914.)  Holt,  N.  Y.,  1917. 
$1.75. 

Lowell,  A.  L.,  Greater  European  Governments.  Cambridge,  Harvard  Univer- 
sity Press,  1918.  $1.50. 

Harding  and  Lingebach,  Some  Geographical  Aspects  of  the  War.  Philadel- 
phia, McKinley,  1918.  10  cents.  (This  is  a separate  reprint  from  Mc- 

Kinley, A.  E.,  Collected  Material  for  Study  of  the  War,  containing  also 
eight  addresses  of  President  Wilson;  Harding,  Study  of  the  Great  War; 
Dutcher,  Selected  Critical  Bibliography  of  Books  on  the  World  War ; 
Statutes  and  Proclamations  of  the  U.  S.  Relating  to  the  War.  The  whole 
book  is  strongly  recommended  for  purchase.  75  cents.) 

Publications  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Information,  Washington: — 

How  the  War  Came  to  America. 

The  President’s  Flag  Day  Address,  with  Evidence  of  Germany’s  Plans. 
War  Cyclopedia,  a Handbook  for  Ready  Reference  on  the  Great  War.  25 
cents. 

War,  Labor  and  Peace.  (Includes  President  Wilson’s  reply  to  Pope  Ben- 
edict’s Peace  Proposals;  Address  to  American  Federation  of  Labor; 
Addresses  to  Congress  December  4,  1917,  January  8,  and  February 
11,  1918.) 

The  Government  of  Germany.  (C.  D.  Hazen.) 

The  German  War  Code,  compared  with  the  manuals  of  the  United  States, 
Great  Britain  and  France. 

German  Militarism  and  its  German  Critics. 

Study  of  the  Great  War.  (Harding.) 

All  the  above  pamphlets  were  published  free  by  the  Government  ex- 
cept the  War  Cyclopedia  for  which  25  cents  was  charged.  These  publica- 
tions are  now  obtainable  of  the  World  Peace  Foundation,  Boston. 
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Archer,  W.,  Fighting  a Philosophy.  Oxford  Pamphlets,  No.  65.  Oxford  Uni- 
versity Press,  1914-15.  Twopence  in  England. 

Muirhead,  J.  H.,  German  Philosophy  and  the  War.  Oxford  Pamphlets,  No.  62. 
Oxford  University  Press,  1914-15.  Twopence  in  England. 

Tucker,  W.  J.,  Not  Yet  in  the  Name  of  Religion.  (Reply  to  Pope  Benedict’s 
Peace  Proposals.  Printed  in  Boston  Transcript,  August  29,  1917.)  Dart- 
mouth College  Reprints,  1918.  25  cents. 

Smuts,  J.  C.,  The  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations.  American  Association 
for  International  Conciliation  Publications,  No.  120,  November,  1917.  5 

cents.  (417  W.  117th  St.,  N.  Y.) 

British  Labor’s  War  Aims,  adopted  at  the  special  National  Labor  Conference, 
Westminster,  December  28,  1917.  American  Association  for  International 
Conciliation  Publications,  No.  123,  February,  1918.  5 cents.  (417  W.  117th 
St.,  N.  Y.) 

Memorandum  on  War  Aims  adopted  by  the  Inter-Allied  Labour  and  Socialist 
Conference  in  London,  February  22,  1918.  American  Association  for  In- 
ternational Conciliation,  Special  Bulletin,  June,  1918.  5 cents.  (417  W. 

117th  St.,  N.  Y.) 

The  following  were  not  required  but  were  recommended : 

Davis,  W.  S.,  The  Roots  of  the  War.  N.  Y.,  Century  Co.,  1918.  $1.50. 

Muir,  R.,  The  Character  of  the  British  Empire.  London,  Constable,  1917. 
Threepence  in  England. 

Rolleston,  T.  W.,  Ireland  and  Poland : A Comparison.  Unwin,  London,  1917. 
Doran,  N.  Y.  5 cents. 

Seymour,  C.,  The  Diplomatic  Background  of  the  War,  1870-1914.  New  Haven, 
Yale  University  Press,  1916.  $2.00. 

Wister,  O.,  The  Pentecost  of  Calamity.  Macmillan,  N.  Y.,  1915.  50  cents. 


APPENDIX  A. 


The  Ems  Despatch. 

July  13,  1870.  Preussische  Jahrbucher,  LXXXII,  pp.  4 6-47. 

This  famous  dispatch  was  an  important  factor  in  bringing  on  the  Franco- 
Prussian  war.  The  original  version  was  sent  to  Bismarck  by  order  of  King 
William.  The  published  • version  was  edited  from  the  original  by  Bismarck 
and  printed  with  striking  headlines  in  the  semi-official  North  German  Gazette. 
The  two  should  be  carefully  compared  and  all  differences  noted,  especially  with 
reference  to  the  question  whether  the  effect  actually  produced  by  the  published 
version  was  different  from  that  which  would  probably  have  resulted  from  the 
publication  of  the  original  dispatch. 

References.  Seignobos,  Europe  Since  1914,  810;  Andrews,  Modern  Europe, 
II,  269-270;  Bismarck,  Reflections  and  Reminiscences,  II,  93-103 ; Headlam, 
Bismarck,  337-342 ; Von  Sybel,  The  Founding  of  the  German  Empire,  VII, 
393-401 ; Lavisse  et  Rambaud,  Historic  Generate,  XI,  770. 


Original. 

Ems,  July  13,  1870. 
His  Majesty  the  King  writes  me: 

“Count  Benedetti  intercepted  me  upon 
the  promenade  in  order  finally  to  de- 
mand from  me,  in  a very  pressing 
manner,  that  I should  authorise  him  to 
immediately  telegraph  to  Paris  that  I 
for  all  the  future  pledge  myself  never 
again  to  give  my  consent,  if  the  Hohen- 
zollerns  should  return  to  their  candi- 
dacy. I finally  refused  him  somewhat 
earnestly,  since  one  would  neither  dare 
nor  be  able  to  take  such  an  engagement 
a tout  jamais.  Naturally  I said  to  him 
that  I had  as  yet  received  nothing,  and, 
since  he  was  earlier  informed  about 
Paris  and  Madrid  than  I,  he  might 
well  perceive  that  my  government  may 
be  out  of  the  game.” 

His  Majesty  has  since  received  a 
message  from  the  Prince.  Since  His 
Majesty  said  to  Count  Benedetti  that 
he  was  expecting  news  from  the  Prince. 
His  Majesty,  with  reference  to  the 
above  mentioned  demand,  upon  the 
suggestion  of  Count  Eulenburg  and 
myself,  has  determined  not  to  receive 
Count  Benedetti  again,  but  only  to  per- 
mit it  to  be  said  to  him  through  an  ad- 
jutant that  His  Majesty  has  now  re- 
ceived from  the  Prince  the  news  of  the 
renunciation,  which  Benedetti  already 
had  received  from  Paris,  and  has  noth- 
ing further  to  say  to  the  minister. 

His  Majesty  leaves  with  Your  Ex- 
cellency whether  the  new  demand  of 
Benedetti  and  its  immediate  rejection 
should  be  communicated  to  our  minis- 
ters as  well  as  to  the  press. 

Signed,  Abeken. 

From  Anderson,  Documents,  pp.  593-594 


Published 

“Ems,  July  13,  1870.  After  the 
news  of  the  renunciation  of  the 
Hereditary  Prince  of  Hohenzollern 
had  been  officially  communicated  to 
the  French  Imperial  Government  by 
the  royal  Spanish  (government), 
the  French  minister  has  still 
brought  to  His  Majesty  at  Ems  the 
demand,  that  he  be  authorised  to 
telegraph  to  Paris  that  His  Majes- 
ty the  King  pledges  himself  for  all 
the  future  never  again  to  give  his 
consent,  if  the  Hohenzollerns 
should  resume  their  candidacy.  His 
Majesty  the  King  has  thereupon  re- 
fused to  receive  the  French  minis- 
ter and  has  permitted  him  to  be  told 
through  the  service  adjutant  that 
His  Majesty  has  nothing  further  to 
communicate  to  the  French  minis- 
ter.” 
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How  Bismarck  Cut  Down  the  Ems  Telegram  so  as  to  Assure  War  with 

France. 

Bismarck  describes  in  his  memoirs  the  way  in  which  he  claimed  to  have 
precipitated  what  he  believed  to  be  an  unavoidable  war  with  France.  The 
Prussian  king  was  at  Ems,  a well-known  watering  place,  when  the  French 
Ambassador  Benedetti,  approached  him  and  demanded  that  the  king  should 
pledge  himself  never  to  permit  the  Hohenzollern  prince  to  become  a candidate 
again  for  the  Spanish  throne.  This  William  refused  to  do,  and  as  his  patience 
was  worn  out  by  the  importunities  of  the  French  ministry,  he  sent  word  to 
Benedetti,  that  he  would  not  see  him  again.  He  telegraphed  the  news  of  this 
to  Bismarck,  with  permission  to  publish  it  in  the  newspapers  if  he  wished. 
Upon  receipt  of  the  message,  Bismarck  says : 

All  considerations,  conscious  and  unconscious,  strengthened  my  opinion 
that  war  could  only  be  avoided  at  the  cost  of  the  honor  of  Prussia  and  of 
the  national  confidence  in  her.  Under  his  conviction  I made  use  of  the  royal 
authorization  communicated  to  me  through  Abeken  to  publish  the  contents 
of  the  telegram;  and  in  the  presence  of  two  of  my  guests  (General  Moltke 
and  General  Roon)  I reduced  the  telegram  by  striking  out  words,  but  without 
adding  or  altering  anything,  to  the  following  form : 

“After  the  news  of  the  renunciation  of  the  hereditary  prince  of  Hohen- 
zollern had  been  officially  communicated  to  the  imperial  government  of  France 
by  the  royal  government  of  Spain,  the  French  ambassador  at  Ems  made  the 
further  demand  of  his  Majesty  the  king  that  he  should  authorize  him  to  tele- 
graph to  Paris  that  his  Majesty  the  king  bound  himself  for  all  future  time 
never  again  to  give  his  consent  if  the  Hohenzollerns  should  renew  their  can- 
didature. His  Majesty  the  king  thereupon  decided  not  to  receive  the  French 
ambassador  again,  and  sent  to  tell  him,  through  the  aid-de-camp  on  duty, 
that  his  Majesty  had  nothing  further  to  communicate  to  the  ambassador.” 

The  difference  in  the  effect  of  the  abbreviated  text  of  the  Ems  telegram 
as  compared  with  that  produced  by  the  original  was  not  the  result  of  stronger 
words,  but  of  the  form,  which  made  this  announcement  appear  decisive,  while 
Abeken’s  version  would  only  have  been  regarded  as  a fragment  of  a negotia- 
tion still  pending  and  to  be  continued  at  Berlin. 

After  I had  read  out  the  concentrated  edition  to  my  two  guests,  Moltke 
remarked:  “Now  it  has  a different  ring;  in  its  original  form  it  sounded  like 
a parley ; now  it  is  like  a flourish  of  trumpets  in  answer  to  a challenge.”  I 
went  on  to  explain:  “If  in  execution  of  his  Majesty’s  order,  I at  once  com- 
municate this  text,  which  contains  no  alteration  in  or  addition  to  the  telegram, 
not  only  to  the  newspapers,  but  also  by  telegraph  to  our  embassies,  it  will  be 


known  in  Paris  before  midnight,  and  not  only  on  account  of  its  contents,  but 
also  on  account  of  the  manner  of  its  distribution,  will  have  the  effect  of  a 
red  rag  upon  the  Gallic  bull. 

“Fight  we  must  if  we  do  not  want  to  act  the  part  of  the  vanquished  with- 
out a battle.  Success,  however,  depends  essentially  upon  the  impression  which 
the  origination  of  the  war  makes  upon  us  and  others;  it  is  important  that 
we  should  be  the  ones  attacked,  and  the  Gallic  insolence  and  touchiness  will 
bring  about  this  result  if  we  announce  in  the  face  of  Europe,  so  far  as  we 
can  without  the  speaking  tube  of  the  Reichstag,  that  we  fearlessly  meet  the 
public  threats  of  France.” 

This  explanation  brought  about  in  the  two  generals  a revulsion  to  a 
more  joyous  mood,  the  liveliness  of  which  surprised  me.  They  had  suddenly 
recovered  their  pleasure  in  eating  and  drinking  and  spoke  in  a more  cheerful 
vein.  Roon  said,  “Our  God  of  old  still  lives,  and  will  not  let  us  perish  in  dis- 
grace.” Moltke  so  far  relinquished  his  passive  equanimity  that,  glancing  up 
joyously  toward  the  ceiling  and  abandoning  his  usual  punctiliousness  of  speech, 
he  smote  his  hand  upon  his  breast  and  said,  “If  I may  but  live  to  lead  our 
armies  in  such  a war,  then  the  devil  may  come  directly  afterwards  and  fetch 
away  the  old  carcass.” 

From  Robinson  and  Beard,  Readings  in  Modern  European  History,  II,  pp. 

158-159. 


APPENDIX  B. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  GERMAN  EMPIRE. 

(April  16,  1871.) 

Preamble. 

His  Majesty  the  King  of  Prussia,  in  the  name  of  the  North  German  Con- 
federation, His  Majesty  the  King  of  Bavaria,  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Wurt- 
temberg,  His  Royal  Highness  the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden,  and  His  Royal  High- 
ness the  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse  and  Rhenish  Hesse  for  those  parts  of  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Hesse  lying  south  of  the  Main,  conclude  an  eternal  alliance  for  the 
protection  of  the  territory  of  the  Confederation,  and  of  the  rights  of  the  same 
as  well  as  for  the  promotion  of  the  welfare  of  the  German  people.  This  Con- 
federation shall  bear  the  name  of  the  German  Empire,  and  shall  have  the  fol- 
lowing Constitution : 


I.  Federal  Territory. 

II.  Legislation  of  the  Empire. 

Art.  2.  Within  this  federal  territory  the  Empire  shall  exercise  the  right 
of  legislation  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  constitution ; and  the 
laws  of  the  empire  shall  take  precedence  of  the  laws  of  the  states.  The  laws 
of  the  Empire  shall  receive  their  binding  force  by  imperial  promulgation, 
through  the  medium  of  an  imperial  gazette. 

Art.  3.  There  shall  be  a common  citizenship  for  all  Germany,  and  the 
members  (subjects  or  citizens)  of  each  state  of  the  Confederation  shall  be 
treated  in  every  other  state  as  natives,  and  shall  accordingly  have  the  right  of 
becoming  permanent  residents ; of  carrying  on  business ; of  filling  public  offices ; 
of  acquiring  real  estate;  of  obtaining  citizenship,  and  of  enjoying  all  other 
civil  rights  under  the  same  conditions  as  those  born  in  the  state,  and  shall  also 
have  the  same  treatment  as  regards  judicial  remedies  and  the  protection  of  the 
laws. 

Art.  4.  The  following  matters  shall  be  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Empire  and  subject  to  imperial  legislation:  (1)  Regulations  with  respect  to 
the  freedom  of  migration;  matters  of  domicile  and  settlement;  citizenship; 


passports;  surveillance  of  foreigners;  trade  and  industry,  including  insurance; 
so  far  as  these  matters  are  not  already  provided  for  by  Art.  3 of  this  con- 
stitution, in  Bavaria,  however,  exclusive  of  matters  relating  to  domicile  and 
settlement ; and  likewise  matters  relating  to  colonization  and  emigration  to 

foreign  countries (7)  The  organization  of  a general  system  of 

protection  for  German  trade  in  foreign  countries,  of  German  navigation, 
and  of  the  German  flag  on  the  high  seas,  and  the  establishment  of  a com- 
mon consular  representation,  which  shall  be  maintained  by  the  Empire.  (8) 
Railway  matters,  subject  in  Bavaria  to  the  provisions  of  Art.  46;  and  the 
construction  of  land  and  water  ways  for  the  purposes  of  public  defence,  and 

of  general  commerce (10)  Postal  and  telegraph  affairs,  in 

Bavaria  and  Wurttemburg,  however,  only  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 

Art.  52 (13)  General  legislation  as  to  the  whole  domain  of  civil 

and  criminal  law,  and  judicial  procedure.  (14)  The  impartial  military  and 

naval  affairs (16)  Laws  relating  to  the  press,  and  to  the  right 

of  association. 

Art.  5.  The  legislative  power  of  the  Empire  shall  be  exercised  by  the 
Bundesrat  and  the  Reichstag.  A majority  of  the  votes  of  both  bodies  shall 
be  necessary  and  sufficient  for  the  passage  of  the  law.  With  respect  to  laws 
concerning  the  army,  or  navy,  or  the  taxes  specified  in  Art.  35,  the  vote  of  the 
praesidium  shall  decide  in  case  of  a difference  of  opinion  in  the  Bundesrat, 
if  such  vote  be  in  favor  of  the  maintenance  of  existing  arrangements. 

III.  The  Bundesrat 

Art.  7.  The  Bundesrat  shall  take  action  upon:  (1)  The  measures  to  be 
proposed  to  the  Reichstag,  and  the  resolutions  passed  by  the  same.  (2)  The 
general  administrative  provisions  and  arrangements  necessary  for  the  execution 
of  the  imperial  laws,  so  far  as  no  other  provision  is  made  by  law.  (3)  The 
defects  which  may  be  discovered  in  the  execution  of  the  imperial  laws,  or  of 
the  provisions  and  arrangements  heretofore  mentioned.  . . . Decision  shall 

be  reached  by  simple  majority,  with  the  exceptions  provided  for  by  Arts.  5,  37, 
and  78.  Votes  not  represented  or  not  instructed  shall  not  be  counted.  In  the 
case  of  a tie,  the  vote  of  the  praesidium  shall  decide 

Art.  8 The  Bundesrat  shall  appoint  from  its  own  members  permanent 
committees : 

(1)  On  the  army  and  the  fortifications. 

(2)  On  marine  affairs. 
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(3)  On  customs  duties  and  taxes. 

(4)  On  commerce  and  trade. 

(5)  On  railroads,  posts  and  telegraphs. 

(6)  On  judicial  affairs. 

(7)  On  accounts. 

In  each  of  these  committees  there  shall  be  representatives  of  at  least  four 
states  of  the  Confederation,  besides  the  praesidium,  and  each  state  shall  be 
entitled  to  only  one  vote  therein.  In  the  committee  on  the  army  and  fortifica- 
tions Bavaria  shall  have  a permanent  seat ; the  remaining  members  of  this  com- 
mittee, as  well  as  the  members  of  the  committee  on  marine  affairs,  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  Emperor;  the  members  of  the  other  committees  shall  be 
elected  by  the  Bundesrat 

Art.  9.  Each  member  of  the  Bundesrat  shall  have  the  right  to  appear 
in  the  Reichstag,  and  must  be  heard  there  at  any  time  he  shall  so  request,  in 
order  to  represent  the  views  of  his  government,  even  when  such  views  shall 
not  have  been  adopted  by  the  majority  of  the  Bundesrat.  No  one  shall  at  the 
same  time  be  a member  of  the  Bundesrat  and  of  the  Reichstag 


IV.  The  Presidency. 

Art.  11.  To  the  King  of  Prussia  shall  belong  the  presidency  of  the 
Confederation,  and  he  shall  have  the  title  of  German  Emperor.  It  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  Emperor  to  represent  the  Empire  among  nations,  to  declare  war 
and  to  conclude  peace  in  the  name  of  the  Empire,  to  enter  into  alliances  and 
other  treaties  with  foreign  countries,  to  accredit  ambassadors  and  to  receive 
them.  For  a declaration  of  war  in  the  name  of  the  Empire,  the  consent  of  the 
Bundesrat  is  required,  unless  an  attack  is  made  upon  the  federal  territory  or 
its  coasts 

Art.  12.  The  Emperor  shall  have  the  right  to  convene  the  Bundesrat 
and  the  Reichstag,  and  to  open,  adjourn,  and  close  them. 

Art.  13.  The  Bundesrat  and  the  Reichstag  shall  be  convened  annually,  and 
the  Bundesrat  may  be  called  together  for  the  preparation  of  business  without 
the  Reichstag;  the  latter,  however,  shall  not  be  convened  without  the  Bundes- 
rat  
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Art.  15.  The  Imperial  Chancellor,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Emperor  shall 
preside  in  the  Bundesrat,  and  supervise  the  conduct  of  its  business.  The 
Imperial  Chancellor  shall  have  the  right  to  delegate  the  power  to  represent 
him  to  any  other  member  of  the  Bundesrat ; this  delegation  shall  be  made  in 
writing. 

Art.  16.  The  necessary  bills  shall  be  paid  before  the  Reichstag  in  the 
name  of  the  Emperor,  in  accordance  with  the  resolutions  of  the  Bundesrat,  and 
shall  be  advocated  in  the  Reichstag  by  members  of  the  Bundesrat,  or  by  special 
commissioners  appointed  by  the  latter. 

Art.  17.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Emperor  to  prepare  and  publish  the 
laws  of  the  Empire,  and  to  supervise  their  execution.  The  decrees  and  ordi- 
nances of  the  Emperor  shall  be  issued  in  the  name  of  the  Empire,  and  shall 
require  for  their  validity  the  countersignature  of  the  Imperial  Chancellor,  who 
thereby  assumes  the  responsibility  for  them. 

Art.  18.  The  Emperor  shall  appoint  imperial  officials,  cause  them  to  take 
the  oath  to  the  Empire,  and  dismiss  them  when  necessary 

Art.  19.  If  the  states  of  the  Confederation  do  not  fulfill  their  constitu- 
tional duties,  they  may  be  compelled  to  do  so  by  execution.  This  execution  shall 
be  decided  upon  by  the  Bundesrat,  and  carried  out  by  the  Emperor. 


V.  The  Reichstag. 

.Art.  21.  When  a member  of  the  Reichstag  accepts  a 
salaried  office  of  the  Empire,  or  a salaried  office  in  one  of  the  states  of  the 
Confederation,  or  accepts  any  office  of  the  Empire  or  of  any  state  involving 
higher  rank  or  salary,  he  shall  forfeit  his  seat  and  vote  in  the  Reichstag,  but 
may  recover  his  place  in  the  same  by  a new  election 

Art.  24.  The  Reichstag  shall  be  elected  for  five  years.  It  may  be 
dissolved  during  that  time  by  a resolution  of  the  Bundesrat,  with  the  consent 
of  the  Emperor.  ..... 

Art.  32.  The  members  of  the  Reichstag  as  such  shall  receive  no  salaries. 
They  shall  receive  an  indemnification  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Law. 
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VI.  Customs  and  Commerce. 

VII.  Railways. 

Art.  41.  Railways,  which  are  considered  necessary  for  the  defence  of 
Germany,  or  in  the  interest  of  general  commerce,  may,  by  force  of  imperial 
law,  be  constructed  at  the  expense  of  the  Empire,  even  against  the  opposition 
of  the  members  of  the  Union  through  whose  territory  the  railroad  runs,  without 
prejudice,  however  to  the  sovereign  rights  of  the  states,  or  private  persons  may 
be  granted  the  right  to  construct  railways,  and  receive  the  right  of  eminent 
domain 

Art.  47.  The  managers  of  all  railways  shall  be  required  to  obey,  without 
hesitation,  requisitions  made  by  the  authorities  of  the  Empire  for  the  use  of 
their  troops  for  the  defence  of  Germany.  In  particular  shall  troops  and  all 
materials  of  war  be  forwarded  at  uniformly  reduced  rates. 
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VIII.  Post  and  Telegraph. 

Art.  48.  The  postal  and  telegraph  systems  shall  be  organized  and  man- 
aged on  a uniform  plan,  as  state  institutions  throughout  the  German  Empire. 

.Art.  21.  When  a member  of  the  Reichstag  accepts  a 

the  administration  of  post  and  telegraph 

IX.  Marine  and  Navigation. 

Art.  53.  The  navy  of  the  Empire  shall  be  a united  one,  under  the 

supreme  command  of  the  Emperor.  The  Emperor  is  charged  with  its  organi- 
zation and  construction ; he  shall  appoint  the  officers  and  employees  of  the 
navy,  and  they  and  the  seaman  shall  take  an  oath  of  obedience  to  him.  The 

harbor  of  Kiel  and  the  harbor  of  Jade  are  imperial  naval  ports All 

seafaring  men  of  the  Empire,  including  machinists  and  artisans  employed  in 
shipbuilding  are  exempt  from  service  in  the  army,  but  are  liable  to  service 
in  the  imperial  navy 


X.  Consular  Affairs. 

XI.  Military  Affairs  of  the  Empire. 

Art.  57.  Every  German  is  liable  to  military  duty,  and  in  the  discharge 
of  this  duty  no  substitute  shall  be  accepted 
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Art.  59.  Every  German  capable  of  bearing  arms  shall  belong  for  seven 
years  to  the  standing  army,  as  a rule  from  the  end  of  his  twentieth  to  the 
beginning  of  his  twenty-eighth  year ; during  the  next  five  years  he  shall  belong 
to  the  national  guard  (Landwehr)  of  first  summons,  and  then  to  the  national 
guard  of  second  summons  until  the  thirty-first  day  of  March  of  the  year  in 

which  he  reaches  his  thirty-ninth  year It  shall  be  the  duty  and  the 

right  of  the  Emperor  to  take  care  that  throughout  the  German  army  all  divi- 
sions be  kept  full  and  ready  to  take  the  field,  and  that  uniformity  be  established 
and  maintained  in  regard  to  organization  and  formation,  equipment  and  com- 
mand, in  the  training  of  the  men  and  in  the  qualifications  of  the  officers.  . . . 

Art.  64.  All  German  troops  are  bound  to  render  unconditional  obedience 
to  the  commands  of  the  Emperor.  This  obligation  shall  be  included  in  the 
military  oath. 

Art.  68.  The  Emperor  shall  have  the  power  if  public  security  within  the 
territory  is  threatened,  to  declare  martial  law  in  any  part  of  the  Empire. 

XII.  Finances  of  the  Empire. 

. . . . Art.  71.  The  general  appropriations  shall,  as  a rule,  be 

granted  for  one  year;  they  may,  however,  in  special  cases,  be  granted  for  a 
longer  period. 

XIII.  Settlement  of  Disputes  and  Penal  Provisions. 

XIV.  Amendments. 

Art.  78.  Amendments  of  the  constitution  shall  be  made  by  legislative 
enactment.  They  shall  be  considered  as  rejected  when  fourteen  votes  are  cast 
against  them  in  the  Bundesrat. 


Notes 

The  Constitution  is  divided  into  fourteen  chapters,  the  titles  of  all  of 
which  are  shown  in  the  above  extracts.  There  is  no  “Bill  of  Rights.” 

The  Constitution  printed  in  full  would  cover  about  twenty-five  pages  of 
one  of  the  C.  P.  I.  pamphlets.  Of  this,  almost  one-half  is  taken  up  by  Chapters 
VII,  “Railways”,  VIII,  “Post  and  Telegraph”,  IX,  “Marine  and  Navigation” 
and  XI,  “Military  Affairs  of  the  Empire.”  This  last  chapter  alone  covers  mor$ 
than  four  pages. 


Clause  2,  of  Article  5,  means  that  the  vote  of  Prussia  is  practically  decisive 
in  the  Bundesrat  on  all  questions  relating  to  the  army,  navy  or  customs  duties, 
e.  g.  if  all  the  other  states  in  the  Empire  voted  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  army, 
it  could  not  be  done  legally  if  Prussia  opposed. 


APPENDIX  C. 

ONE  CONTRAST  IN  EMPIRE  BUILDING. 

From  “The  Boston  Herald,”  November  13,  1918. 

Shortly  before  the  start  of  the  Great  War,  the  German  philosopher  Rudolph 
Eucken  said  in  an  address  at  Harvard,  that  the  British  empire  was  rotten  at 
the  core ; that  one  good  blow  would  shatter  it ; that  Ireland,  India  and  South 
Africa  would  break  away  from  it ; that  the  edifice  would  collapse  like  a house 
of  cards.  To  every  Prussian  the  British  empire  has  seemed  merely  a kind  of 
gigantic  accident,  not  planned  by  any  imperial  designer ; while  the  German  em- 
pire always  was  conceived  of  as  a structure  designed  by  an  architect  and  to  be 
expanded  only  by  the  calculated  action  of  the  state.  Thus  Frederick  the  JI 
and  Bismarck  consolidated  two  little  countries,  acquired  another,  divided  a third, 
annexed  three  more,  and  created  the  Prussia  that  became  the  foundation  of 
the  German  empire  of  1914.  Thus  too,  the  Prussian  autocrats  plotted  the  ex- 
pansion of  Germany  into  a vast  world  empire,  a scheme  to  be  realized  by  or- 
ganization perfected  to  the  most  minute  details,  completely  centralized,  and 
instantly  responsive  to  the  few  hands  that  manipulated  the  whole  machine. 
Curiously  enough,  it  is  only  within  late  years  that  the  British  empire  has 
become  sufficiently  conscious  of  itself  to  develop  a policy  that  could  be  called 
“imperialism.”  The  British  empire  did  not  enlarge  like  a building;  it  grew 
like  an  organism.  It  developed  by  the  force  of  its  own  vitality.  It  was  not 
planned  like  a fortress ; it  ascended  like  a forest. 

For  many  centuries  the  leaders  of  British  thought  and  action  had  no  more 
notion  of  a world  empire  than  did  the  founders  of  Massachusetts  or  even  the 
signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  conceive  the  idea  of  a continental 
republic. 

The  two  methods  of  empire  building  collided  in  August,  four  years  ago.  In 
the  clash,  the  Prussian  has  lost  and  for  reasons  that  his  brain  does  not  compre- 
hend. Imperial  Germany  and  Imperial  England  are  kindred  in  race  and 
language,  but  completely  opposite  in  substance  and  spirit.  Never  for  half  a 
thousand  years  did  any  one  brain  direct  the  work  of  the  home-builders  and 
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emigrants,  the  missionaries,  explorers  and  traders,  who  founded  the  states  at 
last  united  into  the  Empire  of  England.  Not  men  of  the  type  of  Bismarck 
and  Frederick  II.,  but  such  men  as  Clive,  and  Wolfe,  and  Livingstone,  became 
the  pioneers  of  British  expansion. 

Three  hundred  years  ago  no  wild  dreamer  had  thought  of  planting  a 
colony  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  word.  Spain  filled  the  vision  of  Europe, 
exploiting  vast  and  rich  possessions,  but  planting  no  new  Spains  over-seas.  Yet 
the  ideals  of  liberty  and  nationality  had  been  slowly  crystallizing  in  England. 
The  Great  Charter  of  1215,  though  a feudal  document,  marked  the  birth  of  the 
English  nation.  In  the  seventeenth  century  monarchy  sought  to  fetter  freedom 
in  the  name  of  divine  right,  and  the  civil  war  ended  forever  the  debate  be- 
tween kingly  power  and  national  liberty.  Through  the  folly  of  a stupid  and 
obstinate  German  king  and  the  devotion  of  the  colonists  to  the  principles  of 
British  freedom,  America  ceased  to  be  a British  dependency.  Never  was  Eng- 
land less  likely  to  be  true  to  her  best  traditions  than  when  George  III.  sought 
both  to  reign  and  to  rule,  controlling  by  bribery  and  patronage  a House  of 
Commons  that  was  cut  off  from  the  body  of  public  opinion  by  the  secrecy  of 
its  proceedings.  However,  just  at  that  time  Pitt  proposed  a kind  of  federal 
union  of  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies,  the  colonists  managing  their  own 
affairs,  bound  to  the  empire  only  by  affection  and  loyalty. 

Along  that  very  line  the  empire  has  since  developed.  In  America,  England 
and  France  came  face  to  face,  beginning  their  colonial  experience  at  almost 
the  same  time,  and  each  proceeding  after  the  manner  of  its  own  race.  French 
Canada  became  a faithful  copy  of  the  military  despotism  of  Louis  XIV. 
Through  the  heroism  of  James  Wolfe,  French  Canada  passed  to  the  inde- 
pendent and  liberty  loving  countrymen  of  the  Pilgrims.  And  it  was  in  Canada, 
although  as  late  as  1867,  that  the  fundamental  problem  of  colonial  policy  was 
settled.  For  at  last  a colony  was  given  complete  autonemy.  The  Act  of  1867 
ranks  as  one  of  the  decisive  landmarks  of  political  history. 

The  gift  of  responsible  government  to  Canada  has  not  meant  independence; 
ties  of  sentiment  have  proved  stronger  than  any  devices  of  law  ever  framed. 
In  one  section,  England’s  magnanimous  gift  of  free-speech  and  self-govern- 
ment may  seem  to  have  failed.  When  in  the  war  all  Canada  throbbed  with 
enthusiasm  for  England’s  cause,  the  French  in  Quebec  alone  held  aloof,  pre- 
senting an  enigma  that  puzzles  the  rest  of  the  world. 

That  45,000,000  in  England,  Scotland,  Ireland  and  Wales  should  rule 
315,000,000  of  Asiatics  in  India  is  the  result  of  two  perfectly  and  natural  de- 
sires— the  desire  to  trade  and  the  desire  for  safety  in  trading.  In  the  closing 
years  of  Queen  Elizabeth  was  formed  the  most  famous  of  all  merchant  com- 
panies, a company  destined  after  a century  and  a half  of  trade  to  dazzle  the 


World  as  conqueror,  first  of  part,  then  of  all  India.  Janies  Wolfe  knew  he 
was  conquering  Canada ; Robert  Clive,  the  India  Company’s  pioneer,  could 
hardly  have  dreamed  that  he  was  forming  the  nucleus  of  an  Indian  Empire. 
Clive  simply  tried  to  do  what  was  honest  and  best  in  the  position  in  which 
he  -was  placed,  striving  to  untwist  the  tangles  of  circumstance  into  which  he 
was  plunged.  Lord  William  Bentinck  came  to  India  as  Governor-General  in 
1828,  and  his  mighty  work  inaugurated  a policy  and  established  a standard  for 
the  future.  India  may  represent  problems  yet  unsolved,  but,  say  the  historians, 
“taken  all  in  all,  the  government  of  British  India  is  the  most  successful  and 
the  most  courageous  experiment  in  the  rule  of  an  alien  people  of  which  the 
world  has  any  record.”  And  to  the  amazement  of  Germany,  India  has  not 
been  a weight  to  drag  England  down,  but  has  proved  such  a source  of  strength 
as  greatly  to  confirm  England’s  confidence  in  her  own  best  ideals. 

Over  the  beginnings  of  Australia  there  is  no  glamour  of  romance  or 
adventure.  A band  of  convicts  founded  the  big  South  Seas  colony,  sent  over 
the  ocean  to  labor  or  starve.  They  were  bold  and  virile  men  and  they  were 
free.  Their  island,  almost  as  large  as  the  United  States,  had  no  frontier  but 
the  inviolate  sea.  They  were  far  fiom  the  jealousies  and  armaments  of 
Europe.  The  colonists  of  the  fifties  could  face  the  questions  of  democracy 
with  less  dread  of  internal  disunion,  conflicting  ideals  or  foreign  rivalries  than 
any  people  in  the  world,  past  or  present.  Australia  and  New  Zealand  could 
experiment  as  Europe  could  not.  So  they  have  developed  “peculiarly  vigorous 
socialistic  democracies.”  And  they  prove  their  isolation  merely  geographical, 
not  spiritual,  by  sending  armies  to  fight  Britain’s  battles  in  France. 

A century  ago,  England  began  her  career  in  South  Africa.  She  had  to 
face  an  acute  problem  of  dual  nationality  and  a long  frontier  lined  with  rest- 
less and  savage  native  tribes.  In  dealing  with  the  former  the  British  govern- 
ment long  showed  almost  as  little  tact  as  did  the  German  king  who  bickered 
with  America.  Yet  today,  thanks  to  wiser  and  more  sympathetic  methods,  the 
quarrels  of  Britain  and  Boer  are  past,  the  African  empire  is  compact  and 
solid,  and  Boer  generals  who  lately  fought  against  England  now  have  been 
fighting  valorously  for  her. 

England  has  also  taken  upon  herself  the  burden  of  the  orderly  government 
of  Egypt.  Lord  Cromer  created  the  Egypt  of  today,  thriving  and  contented 
under  British  administration,  a vitally  important  station  on  the  road  to  the 
east,  with  every  native  prejudice  treated  with  sympathetic  consideration. 

In  the  story  of  the  British  Empire  the  case  of  Ireland  stands  out  sadly 
and  warningly  as  the  one  instance  in  which  the  rulers  of  England  tried  to 
carry  out  a policy  of  repression.  That  policy  has  been  a disastrous  failure. 
If  England  had  possessed  the  special  characteristics  of  Prussia  she  might  have 
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succeeded  in  making  Ireland  over  by  force.  Captain  Mahan  has  indicated  that 
the  national  safety  of  England  forbids  an  independent  Ireland  even  more 
imperatively  than  the  national  safety  of  the  United  States  forbade  an  in- 
dependent Confederacy.  Ireland  must  then  demand  from  England  justice, 
sympathy  and  probably  autonomy;  but  England  cannot  well  grant  independence. 

Thus  the  British  Empire  came  into  being.  Three  very  different  men 
were  the  founders  in  three  continents : Clive,  the  clerk  and  soldier  in  India ; 

Cook,  the  navigator,  in  Australia;  Livingstone,  the  missionary,  in  Africa;  all 
saw  what  they  were  doing  and  did  it  with  their  might,  but  not  one  saw  the 
Empire  even  in  vision.  Cecil  Rhodes  landed  in  Cape  Town  in  1870,  an  invalid 
in  quest  of  health ; he  was  the  solitary  exception  to  the  rule,  the  one  English- 
man who  had  in  his  brain  the  vision  of  a vast  empire,  English-speaking, 
stretching  from  the  Cape  to  Cairo. 

For  three  reasons  England  has  succeeded  as  an  Empire  builder.  Britain 
refuses  to  try  to  force  human  nature  into  a rigid  mould.  She  does  not 
insist  upon  rigidity  and  uniformity.  She  understands  elasticity,  appreciates  the 
meaning  and  the  power  liberty.  Also  Englishmen  seem  to  have  an  inborn 
capacity  for  administration,  witnessed  by  such  examples  as  Egypt  and  India. 

And  England  knows  that  an  infinite  variety  of  institutions  may  be  consistent 
with  unity  of  spirit  and  harmony  of  action,  that  sympathy  and  good  fellowship 
matter  more  than  external  forms.  Germany  understood  none  of  these  things, 
and  while  the  war  has  established  anew  the  Empire  of  England  the  machine- 
made  Empire  of  Germany  has  fallen  to  pieces  in  the  dust. 

APPENDIX  D. 

LORRAINE,  COAL  AND  IRON 
From  “The  New  Republic,”  September  8,  1917. 

Since  1871  the  economic  development  of  Alsace  has  not  been  very  different 
from  that  of  other  Central  European  districts  that  have  a mixed  agricultural 
and  industrial  population.  The  economic  development  of  northern  Lorraine 
has  on  the  other  hand  been  prodigious  and  exceptional.  Thirty  years  ago  this 
region  was  a country  living  upon  agriculture  and  small  industries.  By  1914 
it  was  a center  of  iron  mining.  It  had  become  economically  one  of  the  most 
valuable  parts  of  Europe.  The  richest  European  iron  ore  and  coal  deposits 
begin  in  southern  Belgium,  extend  through  Rhenish  Westphalia,  northeastern 
France  and  Luxemburg,  and  end  in  the  north  west  corner  of  Lorraine.  Iron  £ 

is  especially  abundant  in  this  corner  of  Lorraine,  in  Luxemburg  and  in  two 
French  departments,  Meurthe-et-Moselle  and  Meuse. 
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Before  the  cession  of  Alsace-Lorraine  to  Germany  iron  had  been  mined  in 
this  district.  Not  until  after  that  event,  however,  did  those  discoveries  come 
which  raised  the  district  to  the  economic  importance  it  enjoyed  just  before 
the  war.  They  found  Germany  in  greater  need  of  iron  than  any  other  country 
and  better  able  to  supply  the  necessary  coal.  Lorraine  received  the  coal 
needed  to  smelt  Lorraine  iron  from  the  big  coal  deposits  in  Rhenish  West- 
phalia. Transportation  was  easy  and  cheap  by  the  Rhine,  the  Moselle,  the 
Saar,  and  by  the  several  artificial  waterways.  The  same  water  routes  carried 
| the  finished  product  into  the  interior  of  Germany.  Cheap  coal  from  Germany 

supplied  not  only  Lorraine  but  also  the  iron  furnaces  of  the  two  French  de- 
partments, Meurthe-et-Moselle  and  Meuse.  Roads  of  communication  were 
built  and  extended  with  these  two  departments  and  Lorraine  in  mind.  In  this 
way  did  Germany  deal  with  the  economic  opportunity  that  Bismarck  gave  her. 

Before  the  war,  Germany  was  producing  about  28,000,000  tons  of  iron  ore 
a year.  Of  this,  about  21,000,000  came  from  Lorraine.  Germany  also  imported 
ore  from  her  immediate  neighbors  and  lately  from  Sweden  as  well. 

Suppose  she  loses  Lorraine  at  the  end  of  the  war.  She  will  lose  about 
three  fourths  of  her  annual  production  of  iron  ore.  How  will  the  deficiency 
be  supplied?  Partly  by  a better  use  of  the  remaining  resources  in  the  Rhine- 
land and  elsewhere,  but  largely,  very  largely,  by  increased  imports.  Assume 
for  the  moment  that  Germany  is  unable  to  buy  iron  from  a restored  French 
Lorraine : the  ore  or  metal  will  most  likely  have  to  come  from  Sweden,  per- 
haps even  from  South  America.  Thus  we  should  have  Germany  buying  iron 
and  ore,  at  competitive  prices,  in  markets  which  have  hitherto  helped  to  re- 
lieve the  shortage  in  other  countries.  England  would  feel  the  pressure  of 
these  German  orders,  and  so  would  Belgium.  Even  the  United  States  might 
be  affected  by  this  forced  reorganization  of  the  world’s  iron  market. 

Suppose  further  that  France,  regaining  Alsace-Lorraine  at  the  end  of  the 
war,  either  cannot  get  or  will  not  take  coal  from  Germany.  Before  the  war 
France  was  just  able  to  make  the  best  economic  use  of  her  iron  ore.  She 
was  producing  about  40,000,000  tons  of  coal  a year  in  normal  times.  To  this 
will  be  added  not  more  than  3,500,000  a year  from  the  mines  of  Lorraine. 
How  will  she  manage  to  handle  the  additional  21,000,000  tons  of  Lorraine  iron? 

By  getting  coal  from  England?  Before  the  war,  England  and  Germany 
were  both  supplying  coal  to  the  furnaces  of  northern  France.  England  was 
supplying  many  places  on  the  continent,  but  not  Lorraine,  not  Meurthe-et- 
Moselle  or  Meuse.  Coal  experts  in  Europe  speak  of  a competitive  frontier 
for  English  coal.  It  will  sell  in  competition  with  continental  coal  wherever  it 
can  be  transported  so  cheaply  that  its  price  is  not  greater  than  that  of 
continental  coal  on  the  same  spot.  This  competitive  coal  frontier  changes  not 
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only  with  the  changes  of  price  in  England  but  also  with  the  seasons.  The 
closing  of  cheap  waterways  by  ice  will  exclude  English  coal  from  certain 
markets  where  it  sells  in  summer.  Long  hauls  by  rail  check  the  expansion  of 
English  coal  sales  on  the  continent. 

How  can  this  coal,  which  before  the  war  did  not  compete  successfully 
with  German  coal  in  Loraine,  Meurthe-et-Moselle  or  Meuse,  be  brought  to 
this  region  after  the  war  at  prices  which  will  make  the  iron  industry  profit- 
able? Only  by  lowering  transportation  costs,  or  by  devising  a system  of 
shipping  Lorraine  iron  ore  at  low  cost,  northward  to  meet  English  coal  so 
near  home  that  its  price  is  still  low.  No  doubt  such  a system  of  transporting 
coal  and  ore  can  finally  be  evolved  and  made  to  work  satisfactorily.  How 
long  would  this  take?  At  least  ten  years.  At  present,  the  economist,  studying 
the  problem  of  iron  in  Lorraine  and  the  two  departments  must  deal  first  with 
conditions  as  they  are,  not  as  they  may  be  in  the  future. 

Suppose  we  nevertheless  look  into  the  future,  and  assume  that  these 
difficulties  have  been  overcome.  There  remains  the  fact  that  France  would 
have  to  find  a market  for  her  iron  outside  her  frontiers.  What  country  could 
make  use  of  the  iron  gained  by  smelting  21,000,000  tons  of  ore  thrown  sud- 
denly into  the  furnaces  of  France?  Would  England  take  this  iron  in  exchange 
for  her  coal?  Before  the  war  the  English  iron  industry  was  consuming  every 
year  about  23,000,000  tons  of  ore,  of  which  nearly  16,000,000  tons  were  mined 
in  England  and  approximately  7,000,000  were  imported.  Even  if  England  were 
in  future  to  take  all  her  imported  ore  from  France,  France  would  still  have 
on  her  hands  a surplus  of  14,000,000  tons  either  to  be  smelted  and  used  at 
home  or  exported. 

Where  could  French  iron  ore  go?  To  those  countries  which  will  lose 
part  of  their  ore  supplies  when  Germany  outbuys  them  in  their  former  mar- 
kets? It  is  doubtful  whether  this  is  a satisfactory  answer,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  Lorraine  iron  may  be  either  unsuitable  for  the  particular  pur- 
poses of  this  demand,  or  else,  as  is  more  likely,  too  expensive  because  of 
transportation  cost. 

The  problem  would  not  be  much  simpler  if,  as  some  people  have  proposed, 
only  those  parts  of  Alsace-Lorraine  should  be  returned  to  France  which  are 
still  on  the  French  side  of  the  language  boundary.  This  boundary  runs  in  a 
southeasterly  direction  from  the  north  of  Lorraine  to  Saarbourg,  the  German 
Saarburg,  and  thence  due  south  into  Alsace.  Thus  it  divides  the  north- 
eastern iron  deposits  of  Lorraine  in  such  a way  as  to  leave  the  more  im- 
portant of  these  deposits,  around  Hayingen,  Gross-Moyeure,  Rembach,  Maizi- 
eres,  Ars,  Ottingen,  Ueckingen  and  others,  on  the  French  side  of  the  boundary. 
The  German  objection  to  such  a division  would  be  that  it  deprived  Germany  of 
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a large  part  of  those  iron  resources  which  her  industry  has  considered  indis- 
pensable to  its  further  development.  France  might  have  less  misgiving,  as  just 
this  German  need  of  iron  might  force  Germany  to  come  to  an  understanding 
which  would  secure  to  France  the  advantages  of  the  German  coal  supply. 

However  the  problem  arises,  whether  by  a division  of  the  two  provinces 
along  the  language  line,  or  by  the  recession  of  both  to  France,  the  obvious 
answer  does  not  change.  The  only  natural  market  where  the  Lorraine  iron 
ore  or  the  product  of  it  can  be  disposed  of  cheaply  and  quickly  will  be  Ger- 
many. In  case  she  loses  Lorraine,  Germany  also  may  soon  realize  the  force 
of  this  truth  and  be  willing  to  go  to  Lorraine  for  her  iron  ore.  She  may  be 
willing  to  give  in  exchange  the  coal  needed  by  France.  A commercial  ar- 
rangement providing  for  the  exchange,  giving  Lorraine,  Meurthe-et-Moselle 
and  Meuse  a market  for  their  iron  ore  and  Germany  a market  for  her  coal, 
must  result  from  the  transfer  of  Alsace-Lorraine  from  the  German  Empire 
to  the  French  Republic.  What  other  solution  is  possible,  except  the  creation 
of  an  independent  economic  unit  out  of  the  two  provinces? 


